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FOREWORD 


‘THIS SMALL VOLUME has been written in order that a hundred years 
of mercies by Central Presbyterian Church may be preserved. It is 
hoped that the story of the past may serve as a reminder to this and 
future generations of the debt that is owed to the founders and 
builders of the Church. By looking into long ago times we may bet- 
ter understand the dedicated efforts, tribulations, and achievements 
of past members. Recalling the century of faith and good works, 
this generation may feel the challenge to make a pledge to the fu- 
ture not to lower the record but to pass it on without blemish. 

Records of the Session, Diaconate, and other organizations of the 
Church have been searched to make the history as complete and ac- 
curate as possible. Faded ink, peculiar or illegible penmanship, mea- 
ger information, and blanks in the records were a cause of difficulty, 
making it necessary to go to numerous historical books and reports, 
both religious and secular, for source material. 

Sincere appreciation is expressed to the many members and others 
who have assisted in any way in compiling information. 

Many names have appeared in the book, according to the necessi- 
ties of the narrative. Some persons seem to have walked in and out 
of the pages many times, due to the fact that they were participants 
in numerous activities. The names listed by no manner of means in- 
clude all those who gave of their time, talents or substance. Some 
were omitted because of a lack of knowledge, others by limitation 
of space. Certain experiences which memory suggests must have ex- 
isted are too faintly remembered to be related as documentary his- 
torical facts. If any present members wonder why their names were 
omitted, or descendants of early members discover such omission, 
they may rest assured it was not from lack of interest, or disinclina- 
tion to honor. For those unhonored or unsung be it remembered: 
“There be them that have left a name that their praises might be 
reported. And some there are which have no memorial. With their 
seed shall continually remain a good inheritance.” For all omissions, 
or inaccuracies due to faulty records, we are apologetic. 
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Foreword 


The writing of this book will not be in vain if present day com- 
municants remember that a great many brave, hopeful, consecrated 
lives have been lived out in the past one hundred years. As they ad- 
vanced the cause of Christ and Christian fellowship, so must their 
posterity. A goodly heritage was given us not to keep, but to share. 
That is the sum and substance of the history of Central Presbyterian 


Church. 

A hundred years! They’re quickly fled, 
With all their joy and sorrow, 

Their dead leaves shed upon the dead, 
Their fresh ones sprung by morrow! 

And still the patient seasons bring 
Their change of sun and shadow; 

New birds still sing with every spring, 
New violets spot the meadow. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


PART I 


GENESIS—The Beginning 


And God said, Let there be light: 
and there was light. GENE¥sIs 1:3 


THE History of Central Presbyterian Church may appropriately 
begin with a text from Holy Writ, five words found in Ezekiel 
XVI:5: “The day thou wast born.” The time of nativity was a cen- 
tury ago ona spring day in the Year of our Lord 1857. ‘On that day 
a small group of pioneers of Calvinist belief, in a Missouri River 
levee landing called the Town of Kansas, put their creed into a deed 
and organized a church to glorify the Lord. The place of meeting 
was the parlor of the large brick home of early settler and town 
official William G. Barclay, on a bluff near the southeast corner of 
Delaware and Third Streets, in present day Kansas City. It is only 
in imagination that we can record what happened that historic day. 
Undoubtedly they acknowledged: “It is good for us to be here.” Of 
a certainty, there must have been much reverent prayer and serious 
discussion as to the advisability of organizing a church. A Presby- 
terian church, founded in 1850 in the little town of Westport, of- 
fered them a church home. But Westport was four miles away over 
“awful hills,” a far country in those days. It evidently seemed to 
the earnest group that their town should have a church of their 
faith, in addition to those organized by the Methodists in 1845 and 
the Baptists in 1855. Thinking not only of themselves, but of their 
children and children’s children they must have felt in their hearts: 
“We do this for ourselves and our posterity.” In Christian harmony 
they agreed on a petition to be presented to the Presbytery of La- 
fayette, requesting the appointment of a commission to organize a 
Presbyterian church. Surely the light of Divine Goodness shone 
upon them throughout their deliberations, so that each was pos- 
sessed of an inner light. As the little band of four men and ten women 
parted from each other, walking or riding in horse-drawn vehicles, 
up and down the wooded bluffs of the town, they may have been 
thinking: “Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
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your good works and glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” 

In compliance with their petition, the Presbytery of Lafayette 
sent the Rev. Robert Smith Symington, the Rev. Thomas A. Bracken, 
and Elder Elden W. Grant, to meet with the original group to com- 
plete the organization. The transaction is recorded in early annals as 
taking place May 25, 1857, in the old Seminary home of a Professor 
Thomas, between Delaware and Wyandotte on Fifteenth Street. 
Thus, Central Presbyterian Church, in its original elements and or- 
ganization, came into existence. This pioneer of the Presbyterian 
faith, in early day Kansas City, then called the First Presbyterian 
Church, had as charter members these devout fourteen: 


John Calvin McCoy Mrs. J. A. Boarman 

Mrs. Elizabeth McCoy Mrs. Thomas B. Hale 
William P. Allen Mrs. W. A. Hopkins 
Mrs. Ruth Allen Mrs. Adeline Norton 
Sanie ly) waelate Mrs. Charlotte Campbell 
C. M. Root Mrs. Martha Shouse 
Mrs. Maria Gilham Mrs. Rebecca Metcalf 


These names have a familiar sound to modern day ears, because 
religious and civic leaders through the years have borne them. 
Streets, schools and institutions are called after them, even today 
a century later. The history of Central Presbyterian Church and 
Kansas City cannot be separated. Rather, they are indissolubly 
linked to each other. Of one it may be said: “Ve are the light of 
the world.” Of the other: “A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid.” 

It is interesting to note that the female members outnumbered 
the male. Fortunately, there were enough men to supply the official 
board, Mr. Root and Mr. Allen becoming the first Elders, and Mr. 
Platt and Mr. McCoy, the first Deacons. After organization, with 
their dauntless faith they called the Rev. Mr. Symington to be their 
Minister, even though they had no church building to house his 
pulpit or their pews. aif tribute to them, as was said a the founders 
of an early day church in New England: “They builded better than 
they knew. God be the glory, forever and ever. Amen.” 

At first the church was a guest, since it had no property to call 
its own. The Methodists, always early on the frontier, had the only 
Protestant meeting house in town. This Fifth Street M. E. Church, 
built in the 1850's, stood on an alley corner on the south side of Fifth 
Street west of the meandering path which was Delaware. The good 
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HONGO of Wesley had preaching only twice a month. Being 

“given to hospitality,” they allowed the Baptists to use the building 
one Sunday each month, and the Presbyterians, one. If there were 
a fifth Sunday in the month the Episcopalians (organized December 


JOHN CALVIN MCCOY 


14, 1857) worshipped there. It is to be hoped that the brethren 
joined together in common worship on all Sabbaths. The Rev. Mr. 
Symington stated in 1860 that there were quite a number of Luth- 
erans in the community who worshipped with them. 

In 1858 the Methodists required the entire occupancy of their 
building. John C. McCoy, that pillar of both town and church, of- 
fered his fellow Presbyterians the use of a long warehouse owned 
by him. It was soon furnished with a pulpit and pews, which no 
doubt were serviceable but hard and uncomfortable. This was re- 
corded in 1858 as “the first established place of worship.” There for 
two years the Minister preached the Gospel to eager ears, the Elders 
distributed the Bread of Life, and the Deacons cared for the ma- 
terial needs of church and people. During the first year in 1857 
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the Presbyterians attended a Union Sabbath School, sustained by 
all the Protestant faiths. Mr. Symington then established the first 
Presbyterian Sabbath School which was maintained until the Civil 
War days. 

To understand a bygone era it is desirable to take a backward 
look into the times. The year 1857 was just sixty-eight years since 
George Washington was inaugurated as the first President of the 
United States of America—but thirty-seven years since the State 
of Missouri entered the Union—only thirty years since Jackson 
County was organized—and a mere seven years since the Town of 
Kansas was founded on the levee and the bluffs high above the wide 
Missouri. James Buchanan was President of the United States, 
Trusten Polk was Governor of Missouri, and Milton J. Payne was 
Mayor of the Town of Kansas. The hamlet at the junction of the 
Kaw and Missouri Rivers was so unimportant that it was usually 
called Westport Landing by the more thriving communities of 
Westport and Independence. At that time the corporate limits of 
the town were State Line to McGee, River front to Twelfth Street. 


Six years earlier the dread scourge of cholera had come upon 
the village. Of that calamity, Charles Spalding, early day historian, 
wrote in 1858 in his “Annals of the City of Kansas and the Great 
Western Plains”: “The destroying angel of the pestilence carried 
off many of our most valuable citizens—fright drove away others, 
and the loneliness of a deserted village still more; so that in the year 
1851 the whole population of the city was not more than 300. His 
errand done, the destroyer retired—the deserting villagers returned, 
rekindled the fires of their cabins, and now number themselves 
among our oldest inhabitants.” The first wife of John C. McCoy, 
Virginia Chick McCoy, was a victim of cholera at age twenty-eight. 

The pestilence made a return visit in 1852, and revived, though 
in a lesser degree, the previous panic. Within twenty-four hours 
twenty or more had succumbed to the plague. Due to this calamity, 
the outfitting business for the Santa Fe trade did not become im- 
portant here until several years had passed. 

However, there was one who was able to have a vision of the fu- 
ture. In May, 1853, Thomas Hart Benton, Missouri’s renowned Sena- 
tor, a Presbyterian, made his famous and often-quoted prophecy con- 
cerning the future of the Town of Kansas: “Here where the Missouri, 
after pursuing her southward course for nearly 2,000 miles, turns east- 
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ward to meet the Mississippi, a large commercial and manufacturing 
community will BODBLCE are, and less than a generation will see a 
great city on those _ hills.” By the year 1857, it seemed that the 
prophecy might be fulfilled, which no doubt was one determining 
factor in the founding of the Church in that year. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1850-1950 


Nevertheless, it was more than faith in the growth of their town 
that influenced those valiant few who put their names on the roll 
of the new church. Heirs of Chri istianity since the birth of Christ, 
the charter members acknowledged their great debt to those who 
had gone before. Theirs was the ancient pence of “God the 
Father, and Christ His only begotten Son.” The Apostles who 
spread the teachings of Christ, Trance. Calvin, Knox, the American 
forefathers who came for religious liberty and founded a nation 
under God, pioneer ministers and missionaries who had blazed a 
trail Westward—all these were influences that affected the action 
of the good men and women who organized the church. Truly they 
could say with the Psalmist: “Yea, we have a goodly heritage.” 

From New England there was the Puritan, and later the Congre- 
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gational influences, and from New Jersey and New York the 
Presbyterian impact. This historical setting is clearly explained in 
the Sesquicentennial History of ans First Presbyterian Church of 
Granville, Ohio, 1955: 

“The two denominations became intermingled in the unfolding 
western drama during the course of time, and some notice should be 
given to the historical effect of this. 

“From the first break of day to the last light of dusk the early 
American settling family experienced an unbelievable strain of toil 
in providing food, shelter and protection. ‘Religion was their only 
avocation and they took it with a seriousness beyond exaggeration 

. their concern for their souls . . . made it their vocation . . . the 
church was fundamental in the social and political organization . . . 
the slowly widening circles of settlement were churches before they 
were towns.’ The little church was the germ of the settlement. To 
be sure this, in New England, became a situation intolerable for a 
time but gradually the rigid religious control became more ‘con- 
gregational’ and was tempered to individual spiritual needs. 


“The people came to depend upon their ministers and looked 
to them for the highest standards of culture, refinement, instruction 
and moral guidance. The clergy of both Congregational and Presby- 
terian denominations, in the early years of the nation, were splendidly 
trained and disciplined to fill these needs. “They were among the 
most intelligent and able men of the time—deep and ardent in their 
piety, having Power with God, loved the souls of men, and were 
willing to spend and be spent in the service of the Divine Master. 
They were men of practical wisdom and zeal, guided by knowledge. 
They were devoted to plain and earnest preaching of the Gospel 
and a faithful discharge of all the duties of the pastoral office.’ 

“In New England the Congregational Church held an outstand- 
ing position—its communicants were three times as numerous as 
all other denominations combined. It was the ‘established’ church. 
The clergy had great influence over the people and they played a 
prominent part in all the affairs of the infant nation. They were 
looked to for advice in the plans and development of affairs of state 
as well as in the affairs of the soul. This was true from the very first 
settlement and continued strongly through the period of the Revolu- 
tion. The clergy championed the Continental cause, and helped to 
weld into the later organizational development the principles of 
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the Christian faith which so finely characterized it. 

“Presbyterianism, ‘in itself an orderly system of government, and 
its introduction into a frontier community, would tip the scales 
for a better society.’ 

“The two denominations went hand in hand during the west- 
ward movement. They both recognized the importance of the ‘means 
of grace’ which the pioneers, sparcely settled over a vast territory, 
cherished all during the rigors of frontier life, and so they provided 
a Plan of Union in 1801. Thus, wherever a sermon was given or a 
church formed—Congregational or Presbyterian—the communicants 
of either denomination in the settlement could maintain ecclesiastical 
unity with assurance.” 

In Missouri itself the founders of Central were heirs of a thrilling 
pioneering tradition of Presbyterian endeavor. In 1901 the Rey. 
John B. Hill wrote in the introduction to his book, “The Presbytery 
of Kansas City and Its Predecessors—1821-1901”: Sof! 

“Possibly in no other State does the history of our denomination 
so fully combine the history of its beginnings in all the older States 
as it does in Missouri. Every Presbyterian immigrant that landed 
on American shores in Colonial days left his impression on his own 
times and directly assisted in the propagation of Presbyterianism in 
the Missouri of today. 

“The two streams of Presbyterian immigration that met in this 
State in the early part of this now closing century had their sources 
in the far East. Each gathered volume and character from the States 
through which it passed on its way hither. From the southeast came 
the descendants of the Presbyterian settlers that so strongly influ- 
enced the early life of Virginia and the Carolinas, and later that 
of Tennessee and Kentucky. From the northeast came the descend- 
ants of Pilgrim and Puritan, of Netherlander and Huguenot, picking 
up on digi way through Pennsylvania Scotch Covenanters and 
Irish refugees and representatives of other Reformed faiths. Each 
stream Ee eabuted valuable elements not found prominently in the 
other. 

“Piety and zeal they both had; but the polity of the southern 
stream was the purer, the northern being more noticeable for its 
doctrinal and educational features. At first the southern stream was 
the stronger in immigrants, but the northern brought the more min- 
isters. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that the confluence 
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of these two streams produced a purer type of Presbyterian doctrine 
and polity in Missouri than, at the time they first met, could have 
been found in any other portion of our country. What has since 
been done to preserve the heritage they left and to take possession 
of the State they claimed for Christ?” 

In his first chapter “Beginnings in Missouri” he wrote: 

“We cannot fully appreciate the history of Missouri Presbyterian- 
ism without at least a brief resumé of the civil as well as the ecclesi- 
astical history of the State, especially during its formative period. 
After the discovery of America, that portion of it now embraced in 
the State of Missouri was nominally first under the sovereignty of 
France until 1763, then under that of Spain until 1800, then again 
under France until ceded to the United States, April 30, 1803. 

“The first American settlement in this state was probably that 
made in 1795 on Femme Osage Creek in St. Charles County. After 
that came other scattered families from various states, and found 
their homes mainly in the forest of the river counties of the eastern 
and central parts of the State. They were generally uneducated, 
often irreligious, but in the main much like other Western pioneers, 
‘a hardy, honest, friendly class of people, addicted to hospitality and 
friendly intercourse. Most of them came to the West because they 
wanted to be free—free from the restraints and shams of society and 
the domineering influences of money and aristocracy. A few came to 
evade the penalty of the laws they, had violated at home; but there 
were not many of this class and their standing and character being 
soon found out, they were shunned by the better class of people.’ 

“Up to the time of the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, the whole ter- 
ritory embraced in that purchase, so far as it was Christian at all, was 
necessarily Roman Catholic. The first Protestant preaching in all 
this vast region is said to have been by the Baptists, possibly while it 
was still French territory. Next are said to have come the Methodists, 
then the Cumberland Presbyterians, then the Presbyterians. In 1814 
the Rev. S. J. Mills and his associate, the Rev. Daniel Smith, came to 
St. Louis as agents of the Philadelphia Bible and Missionary Society. 
“They preached several times, organized a Bible Society, and collect- 
ed $300 for it. This is the first trace we get of Presbyterian preach- 
ing in Missouri.’ It is interesting to note that this was only a few 
years after the birth of American Foreign Missions at the famous 
Williams College haystack prayer meeting of which Mills was the 
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leader. Deprived of the privilege of becoming a Foreign Missionary, 
he did pioneer Mission work in his own land. 

“In response to the reports of Mr. Mills came the first Presbyterian 
minister to settle in the State. He was the Rev. Salmon Giddings, of 
Connecticut, who arrived in April 1816. He held the first Presby- 
terian communion service in the State, July 21, 1816. The first Pres- 
byterian organizations among us were those fe founded: Concord, 
August 2% 1816 (at Bellevue Settlement, Washington County, 80 
miles south of St. Louis), and Bonhomme (St. Louis County), Oc- 
tober 3, of the same year. The third Presbyterian organization in the 
State and the first Protestant church in the city of St. Louis, was the 
First Presbyterian Church, organized by Mr. Giddings, November 
2301817. This church erected in 1819 the first Protestant house of 
worship in the city of St. Louis. The first Presbytery of Missouri was 
organized by the Synod of Tennessee in 1817, and held its first meet- 
ing in the city of St. Louis, December 8, 1817. 

“The first Missionary Societies of our denomination that were 
represented in the State were those of New England. The Harmony 
Mission, on the south line of Bates County, was begun among the 
Osage Indians in 1821, only five years after the first Presbyterian 
minister came to live in the State. It was started by the United For- 
eign Missionary Society, an organization supported by the Presby- 
terian, Dutch Reformed and Roce ed Reformed Churches. In 
1826 that Society was absorbed by the A. B. C. F. M., which there- 
after maintained the Mission until its abandonment in 1836. There 
also was made in 1822 the first church organization in Kansas City 
Presbytery. The oldest Presbyterian organization now within our 
territory, however, is that of the Boonville church, which was origi- 
nally organized on the north side of the Missouri River in 1821. This 
was the eighth church organized in the Synod. The history of Kan- 
sas City Presbytery is thus substantially synchronous w ith that of 
the State of Missouri which was admitted into the Union in 1821. 

“The earliest Home Missionaries in Missouri were commissioned 
by the Connecticut Home Missionary Society and by the United 
Domestic Missionary Society. Some of the early laborers were sent 
out by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions organized in 1816, 
but after the organization of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety in 1826, they and nearly all others that came out sought com- 
missions from the A.H.M.S., which promised a more liberal, though 
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meager, support. It is noticeable that many of the missionaries sent 
out by the societies were originally Congregationalists; yet, when 
they reached the West they organized Presbyterian churches and 
Presbyteries, apparently as a matter of course, fully understood and 
approved by the societies they represented. In so doing they reversed 
the ‘New England way’ which Dr. H. M. Dexter has characterized 
as a ‘Congregationalized ey ea ... (having) its roots in 
one system and its branches in another.’ Aftet the organization of 
the Old School and New School Synods, the O.S. worl was carried 
on through the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions and the N.S. 
work through the A.H.M.S. The Missouri Home Missionary Society 
was organized by the New School Convention of 1841 as an auxiliary 
to the A.H.M.S.” 

In another instance Dr. Hill said: “Clearly the twenty-five years of 
Presbyterian work in Missouri was a period notably successful on 
account of its missionary spirit, its evangelistic preaching and its fine 
leadership.” 

In the section entitled “Presbyterianism in Kansas City” he stated: 

“The history of our denomination in this city has been so far con- 
ditioned by the history of the city itself that . . . it may be well to 
look at the general conditions. 

“The Wesinnites both of the city and of the Presbytery, were 
largely rlteneed by the proximity of the Indians. In 1808 Capt. 
Glencor United States Army, established Fort Clark on a high bluff 

overlooking the Missouri River, near the present town of Sibley. 
This was ane first white settlement in what is now Jackson County. 
The name of the post was soon changed to Fort Osage, because it 
was the supply depot of the Osage Indians who then claimed this 
part of the state. The Indian title to this county was not extinguished 
until 1825. 

“December 1591826, sJackson County was organized, then consist- 
ing of the present counties of Jackson, Cass, Bates and Vernon . . . 
In 1827 Independence was chosen as the County Seat and laid off. 
About the same time the first white settlements in the present Kan- 
sas City were made by French traders, who found here a central 
point of contact with the Indian tribes then recently located in the 
vicinity by the U. S. Government. In 1831, the Rev. Isaac McCoy, a 
Baptist, established the Shawnee Indian Mission on the Kansas line 
just south of the city today ... Mr. McCoy was the Government 
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agent by whom the Shawnees were located in that vicinity. The 
Mission was under the care of the Methodists . . . In 1832 his son 
John C. McCoy made the first steamboat landing at the foot of 
Grand Avenue. The next year he established the town of Westport. 
The infant Kansas City was laid out in 1838. 


“The religious growth of this vicinity has been somewhat in ac- 
cord with these external conditions. Presbyterians, while not the 
most numerous or aggressive, were among the earliest in this county 
and have ever held a strong position here. The earliest Presbyterian 
preaching in this region, so far as discovered, was that by the Rev. 
N. B. Dodge, the Missionary to the Osage Indians. He is known to 
have preached in Independence as early as 1829.” 


Such was the geographic, political and religious vackground of 
the charter members. With this priceless heritage of Protestant and 
Presbyterian faith, each generation of the members of Central from 
1857 to 1957 has witnessed a good profession. “One generation pass- 
eth away, another generation cometh.” 
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I CHRONICLES 


Remember the days of old, consider the years 
of many generations; ask thy father, and he will 
shew thee; thy elders and they will tell thee. 

DEUTERONOMY XXXII:7 


‘THE FIRST MINISTER of Central, the Rev. Robert Smith Symington, 
started his ministry in Missouri as a missionary pastor in Indepen- 
dence. In 1849 the Synod of Missouri met in Lexington, and heard 
the Home Mission Committee report that a vast field of labor was 
opening up in the western part of Missouri and in Kansas Territory, 
of which Independence was the center. Dr. John L. Yantis, then Pas- 
tor of the ey eee Church in Lexington, proposed that Mr. 
SP ENO be sent “to preach at Independence and in the regions 
beyond.” With the organization of a church in Independence, he 
was elected Pastor. Of conditions there he wrote in a letter many 
years later: “With no church, no Sabbath School, an organization 
of only ten members, it was quite discouraging. And when we met 
in the ‘Old Court House’—about three in each corner and one to lead 
the singing, standing by the Judge’s stand, which was my pulpit—it 
was quite chilly.” 

As the church preggo and “we built a large and elegant brick 
church and paid for it,” he could not resist the larger outreach. By 
permission of his Session he used afternoons after 4 o’clock and any 
fifth Sabbath for missionary labor. Through his efforts there were 
organized churches in Sibley, Pleasant Hill and Westport. In 1851 
he served as an evangelist to feeble churches north of the Missouri 
River to the Iowa line and east as far as the Presbytery extended, 
preaching and organizing churches in so-called “destitute places.” 
Of these experiences he said: “That year I preached three hundred 
and sixty sermons and lectures. That proved too much for me. When 
the excitement of the occasion was over, I found myself prostrated 
with ‘minister’s sore throat.’ I found it necessary to give up my 
charge at Independence.” 
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When in 1852 the Synod of Missouri met in Fulton and resolved 
to build a Synodical College, he was elected Financial Agent. In 
1854, he was able to resume preaching and went as Stated Supply 
to two small churches he had or ganized in Pleasant Hill. While there 


REV. ROBERT SMITH SYMINGTON, D.D. 
1857-1860 


he also built and operated a Female Seminary. When the Upper Mis- 
sourl Presbytery met in 1857, he was appointed Stated Supply for 
Westport and Kansas City. Of hardships endured before moving 
permanently to Kansas City he wrote of “filling my appointments 
in my distant field every Sabbath— thirty miles away—riding horsc- 
back or in my buggy. On one occasion, when I had eehed the 
bleak, cold ridge dividing the waters of Big Creek and Little Blue, 
a fierce northwest wind blew strong in my face. I thought of re- 
turning to my warm fireside. But it occurred to me: “This is the first 
time in my life I have ever turned back from an AMEOBUELC I 
turned the head of my horse to the wind and spurred him on.’ 

For a church to have a man with a character of such strength as 
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its first pastor was a rich blessing. That he was poorly paid materially 
can be ascertained from the Minutes of Upper Missouri Presbytery 
for April 11, 1857: “For half his time, from the Westport Church, 
$300. From individuals at Kansas City, $300.” There was no manse 
for him and on his first arrival with his family the only quarters 
available was “a little log cabin, 12 feet square, on Bro. McCoy’s 
farm, 14 miles from the city.” The location of this cabin was near 
the southwest corner of Thirty-fourth and Campbell Street, a block 
from the present location of Central Church. He later moved to the 
west side of Locust Street between Second and Third, nearer the 
McCoy warehouse which served as the church building. 

Robert Smith Symington was born June 19, 1819, at Hanover, 
Indiana, the son of Robert and Nancy Symington. He was graduated 
from Hanover College in 1840, received his A. M. there in 1842 and 
was honored with a D. D. from his Alma Mater in 1899. His theo- 
logical training was received at New Albany Theological Seminary 
in 1844. He married Miss M. E. Scott of Fulton, Missouri, July 2, 
1846. Before ordination by the Presbytery of Missouri on April 18, 
1846, he had served as supply pastor at the Fourth Church in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

As Kansas City grew and prospered in the closing years of the 
1850 decade, so A Central Church under the leadership of their 
worthy pastor. A place of worship of their own, a small frame build- 
ing, the gift of John C. McCoy, was built on a lot on the north side 
of Third Street between Main and Walnut. In this simple chapel, 
during and following Mr. Symington’s ministry, the growing con- 
gregation worshipped until 1862. Unfortunately a livery stable was 
built alongside which “did not harmonize with the gospel.” So the 
church building was sold to the stable proprietor who used the house 
for storing carriages until it was later destroyed by fire. We shall 
hear more of this livery stable in the writings of a later pastor, the 
Rev. George Miller. 

No Puritan Church of New England was more exacting in its de- 
mand that the members follow rigid rules of conduct than was the 
First Presbyterian Church in the Town of Kansas. At a Session 
meeting August 8, 1859, it was recorded that Mr. Allen, Mr. Root, 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Symington reported on a visit to an erring mem- 
ber who shall be anonymous. They begged leave to report that: 
“We called on Mr. ———~ as directed and found him feeling no com- 
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punction of conscience for having been engaged in the above named 
amusements (dancing at a ball and playing billiards). But said if his 
brethren felt aggravated at his conduct in this respect, he would 
desist and when invited to meet the Session he promised to do so.” 
On August 14, the committee had another conference with the de- 
linguent member “for engaging in promiscuous amusements.” They 
reported that “he was sorry that he had been to the Ball Room or 
the Billiard Table, and promised that he would not engage in any- 
thing of the kind again that was contrary to his Christian profession 
and promised to make a public announcement of the same.” On mo- 
tion, the Session accepted his confession. The refractory brother’s 
repentance was not lasting however, for at the Session meeting of 
January 5, 1860, he was charged with gambling. Believing that Mr. 
———— did not realize the enormity of his sin, and not being willing 
to acknowledge it before the church, the Session banished es intl 
he showed signs of humiliation and repentance. 


The town had grown to a population of 4,418 inhabitants by 1860. 
In that year, fee a three year pastorate, Mr. Symington made this 
report on the condition of the church: “There are now 63 members. 
Oifiects. CM Root, Win. P. Allen, C. F. Smith, R. G. Stephens, 
Elders; and J. C. McCoy, Samuel J. Platt and Dr. T. B. Lester, Dea- 
cons. Sabbath School, 70 males, 65 females. Teachers, 9. Books, maps, 
etc., R. G. Stephens, Superintendent. Mission station: McGee’s Ad- 
Aeon: 4 o'clock P.M. Rission Sabbath School, Bro. Seabury, puncte 
intendent. Teachers 7. Scholars 40 (average).” 

It is noteworthy that the early First Church had started the pro- 
gram of mission work and church extension from which Central has 
never deviated in the hundred years of its existence. “Mother of 
Churches” is Central’s proudest title. 

In 1860 Mr. Symington’s throat again troubled him and he was 
advised by his physician, Dr. T. B. Lester, one of his deacons, to rest 
for a year. While he never returned to this church, he later filled 
other Missouri pulpits and in 1874 severed his connection with the 
Synod of Missouri to go to California. There he preached and wrote 
and lectured even after he had reached four score years in age. An 
obituary in the “Interior” tells of his death March 24, 1901: 

“Dr. Symington was a man of strong character and was most earn- 
estly devoted to the Master’s cause. It was not his desire to occupy 
high places in noted churches; but he was eminently an organizer 
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and builder, and the fields in which he labored evidenced his faith- 
ful work. The study of the word of God was his delight, and few 
men were better versed in the Bible than he; and this not to the ex- 
clusion of things secular altogether, for he was well informed upon 
all important topics of the day, and was active in many public enter- 
prises. As a preacher he was scholarly, logical and convincing. He 
preached nothing but Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and was never 
forced to choose a sensational subject to fill his church. The sincert- 
ty of his profession was never doubted, for he was a living epistle of 
the teachings of Christ, and his very presence was a benediction. 
Truly a mighty man has fallen in Israel.” 


To the church in the City of Kansas which he left in 1860, there 
came on June | the Rev. John Hancock, an Englishman by birth. 
He had previously supplied churches in eantienl Bluffs, Towa, and 
in Liberty, Missouri. Because of the unsettled conditions on the Mis- 
souri-Kansas border due to the Civil War, he resigned in 1861, moved 
to New York and in 1887 returned to Barnstable, England, where he 
died April 28, 1902. It is easy to understand that the history of the 
church at that period was tied up with the social difficulties of the 
times, when an intense bitterness developed between the sympathiz- 
ers of the North and those of the South. That Mr. Hancock tried to 
harmonize the divergent views in the church is known, because he 1s 
said to have prayed in the same breath for President Lincoln of the 
Union and President Davis of the Confederacy. However, neither 
side was satisfied. Bonds of amity and love were strained to the break- 
ing point, the pulpit stood vacant and the church doors were closed. 
It was only four years since the church was founded with such 
bright hopes. The dark war clouds had obscured the light and the 
House that faith built was dark. When other pulpits were vacated, 
a proposition was made that if the Presbyterians would employ the ~ 
Rev. George Miller, a minister of that faith in Pleasant Hill, the 
people would sustain him irrespective of sect. 

During the war, Federal troops were continously in command in 
Kansas City. This accounts for the call to Dr. Miller “to come to 
Kansas City and preach to the loyal people of the Place.” He was a 
Southerner by birth, but opposed to slavery and secession. His ar- 
rival in Missouri from Kentucky in 1860 was described by him: 
“Alas! I came just in time to see both state and church sink in blood 
and fire on the very issue I most dreaded .. . [ tried to be true to 
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both during those stormy days.” Dr. Miller has left us an account 
of his life and times in his book “Missouri’s Memorable Decade.” Of 
his unique call to come to Kansas City and of the trials of that minis- 
try he wrote: 


REV. JOHN HANCOCK 
1860-1861 


“It was signed by two Elders of the Presbyterian Church, and 
some Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists and Congregationalists. 
There were about fifty Presbyterians in the city and these were 
alienated over the differences growing out of the civil strife. My 
congregation as a whole was made up of all shades of religious and 
political beliefs . . . It can be readily surmised that in such environ- 
ment my Kansas City pastorate was anything but smooth sailing . 

I tried to make loyalty to my God and my country my motto. This 
fact often brought me into conflict with both extremes. I tried to 
give everyone, soldier and citizen, their portion of moral and spirit- 
ual truth in season; but it did not always take well . . . Some repudi- 
ated because I did not pray to suit them; others because I did not 
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always preach on their ideal lines; some because I spoke against seces- 
sion too severely; and others because I associated with men whom 
they did not think loyal . . . So I preached and taught school, and 
performed at times anne duties, and tempered the asperities of 
the times, and resisted Satan generally; but with miserably poor suc- 
cess along any of these (eee 

Added to Dr. Miller’s troubles was that there was meager if any 
pay from month to month, so as indicated above, he supplemented his 
scant income by conducting a private school. Probably a vegetable 
garden, a cow and chickens provided food, and “pound parties” by 
the congregation may have added to the larder. Also there was un- 
certainty as to the meeting house in which the congregation would 
assemble. Again quoting Dr. Miller: 

“At first we preached in a chapel on Third Street between Main 
and Walnut. A livery stable on one side and a billiard room on the 
other, rendered it an undesirable place for spiritual edification. This 
block was sold and we were tendered a vacant Baptist Church on 
the corner of Eighth and Central (May); a large comfortable build- 
ing with a good lower room where I conducted my school. It was 
not long, howeres until the Baptist friends concluded to call a min- 
ister, and we had to move again. The Christian people very kindly 
tendered their building on the corner of Eleventh and Main.” 

In order that the religious instruction of the children and youth 
not be neglected, Dr. Miller revived the Sabbath School which had 
been a casualty of the war. In no way did he fail to do his duty as 
far as external conditions would permit. That Dr. Miller was an in- 
fluence in the city is shown by the following paragraph from his 
book: 

“In March ’63 when the Civil War was in its deepest depths and 
statesmen felt humble, the Senate of the U. S. by a unanimous vote, 
called upon the President to appoint a day of national humiliation 
and prayer. This appointment fell upon March 30. I preached on the 
occasion. A request for the publication of the sermon in the Kansas 
City Journal was signed by Col. Kersey Coates, Dr. T. B. Lester, W. 
PeAlien Pxs. Brew Sr. and others.” 

In an obituary published January 11, 1900, this tribute was paid 
him: 

“Dr. Miller was a sturdy type of the fighting parsons of the primi- 
tive West, who, while they saved souls and ministered to the spirit- 
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ual welfare of their people, hesitated not to take up the gun and bear 
active part in the protection of the homes of the people. Many times 
was Dr. Miller called upon to do picket duty in Kansas City during 
the War, and it is recorded that he made a good soldier.” 


REV. GEORGE MILLER, D.D. 
1862-1864 


Descendant of Scotch-Irish, Presbyterian and Revolutionary an- 
cestry, George Miller was born on a farm in Chester District, South 
Carolina, September 3, 1834, the son of Robert Hyndman Miller and 
Susan McAlily Miller. Of his early schooling he wrote: 

“My earlier educational advantages were very meager, obtained 
in log houses of crudest furnishings, and given in Broken doses of 
from two or three months at a time. Blackbamds and glass windows 
formed no part of schoolhouse equipment in those good old days. 
About the only redeeming features of those earlier opportunities 
were that the Bible and Shorter Catechism, with Webster’s elemen- 
tary spelling book, constituted the standard textbooks; and these lay 
the foundation of splendid character, if well improved.” 
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With such a foundation, he went on to be a graduate of Center 
College in 1857, of Danville, 1860, and to receive a D. D. degree from 
Highland University in 1891. His wife and helpmate throughout his 
ministry was Miss Mary W. Hockaday of Pleasant Hill, Missouri, 
whom he married January 16, 1862. Of her he wrote: “My dear wife 
was a leader in the ladies’ societies, organizing them in each field, 
and forming a large element in their growth and efficiency; and she 
was always a zealous teacher and Sunday School worker.” 

In later life Dr. Miller wrote of the war and reconstruction days: 
“The church suffered as much as the state—scars harder to heal, di- 
visions, alienations and interrupted services were everywhere the 
order until religion existed only in a state of suspended animation, 
where it had any animation to suspend. Even men of genuine piety 
became so impassioned that they could see nothing except through 
the perspective of political prejudice. An aged minister, the Rev J. 
L. Yantis, D. D., told me that early in 1861 he preached on the text, 
‘Choose ye this day whom ye will serve,’ but he found that the Lord’s 
claims were w holly obscured by those of Abraham Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson Davis.” 

In September, 1865, Dr. Miller was recalled to his pastorate in 
Pleasant Hill, that pastoral relation never having been dissolved, 
even during his banishment in wartime. The name of Miller was later 
renewed in Central, where the widow was a communicant. A son, 
the late George J. Miller, was for many years an Elder in Central. 
Mrs. George i Miller has been the Minister’s Secretary since 1949, 
Several grandchildren and great-grandchildren have been members 
in past years. 

For some four or five months after Dr. Miller left, the Rev. Robert 
Scott ministered to the congregation, preaching somewhat irregular- 
ly, having at the same time charge of a school. Of him we have only 
scant knowledge. He was licensed April 5, 1845, and ordained Sep- 
tember 13, 1846. According to statistics, the first church organized 
by the Presbytery of Upper Missouri (organized in the fall of 1843) 
was at Barnsville on June 14, 1847, by the Rev. Robert Scott. As a 
supply pastor of Kansas City First Presbyterian Church in a time 
of need he deserves mention. 

The Rev. John Lapsley Yantis, “one of the fathers of Presbyter- 
ianism in Western Missouri,” visited the congregation at their request 
in 1865, and preached several sermons at Long’s Hall at 509 Main 
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Street, in a section known as “The Pocket.’ Records of the First 
Congregational Church, organized in 1866, show that the rental of 
Long’s Hall was $2.00 weekly. According to the Minutes of the Ses- 
sion this preaching was “so much to the satisfaction and comfort of 


REV. JOHN LAPSLEY YANTIS, D.D. 
1865-1868 


the church and its friends” that efforts were immediately made to 
secure his regular services, at least for a year. He came to them in 
October, 1865, with such encouraging prospects that the people felt 
that the “long night of watching was about to pass away.” 

John Lapsley Yantis was born September 14, 1804, in Lancaster, 
Kentucky, the son of Col. John Yantis and Priscilla Catherine Laps- 
ley. His wife, whom he married in 1828 at Stanford, Kentucky, was 
Miss Eliza Ann Markham Montgomery, daughter of Col. John Mont- 
gomery. At the age of twenty he began the study of medicine, but 
when nearly ready to commence practice, he felt a call to the minis- 
try. His theological training was under the instruction of his uncle, 
the Rev. Robert Armstrong Lapsley, D.D. He came to Missouri in 
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1833, organized the First Presbyterian Church in Independence in 
1841, filled various pulpits, was Register of the United States Land 
Office in Lexington, established an academy for boys in Sweet 
Springs and followed the Oregon Trail with other Presbyterians to 
the Willamette Valley in 1852. Upon being elected President of 
Richmond College in Missouri, he returned in 1855. He then went 
back to Kentucky, where he was a pastor in Danville until 1861, re- 
ceiving his D. D, degree from Center College in 1859. The outbreak 
of the war brought him back to Missouri, where he preached until 
his death in 1882. 

He is said to have been an eminent preacher with a vigorous force- 
ful style and one who thoroughly enjoyed a joke. At one time he 
was called upon to give an extemporaneous sermon in Liberty, Mis- 
souri, and took for his text Acts 17:18 ““And some said, what will this 
babbler say?” 

Dr. Yantis is described as a man of strong convictions, “a striking 
and unique character.” A Southern sympathizer with two sons in 
the Confederate army, he, like Dr. Miller, was opposed to secession 
and was an emancipationist. During the first quarter of his ministry 
in Kansas City there were a number of additions, a dozen or more. 
Some who had withdrawn returned, others came on certificate and 
examination. Brother Yantis, by agreement, divided his labors with 
the church of Westport. 

While it was felt that a full time minister was needed the congre- 
gation lacked means to pay a salary which would give comfortable 
support to the pastor and his family. Application was made to the 
Board of Domestic Missions and a satisfactory reply was received. 
In the meanwhile it was ascertained that Dr. Yantis was a signer of 
the Declaration and Testimony, a paper put forth by sundry indi- 
viduals, ministers and elders. This paper gave objections to certain 
actions and utterances of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1861, and particularly objected to deliverances by the 
General Assembly in 1865. The Board of Domestic Missions at once 
withdrew its promise of aid and endeavored to prevent the con- 
tinuance of Dr. Yantis in the field. 

The Rev. John B. Hill later explained this and former dissension in 
the Presbyterian Church in a speech given in 1932. 

“The disruption of the Presbyterian Church into the Old and New 
School Churches came in the East in 1837. In Missouri the two par- 
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ties held together until 1841, when the Old School kept the records 
and the synodical organization, thus forcing the organization of the 
New School Synod in Missouri in 1842. But disintegration did not 
stop there. As time went on, the Old School Church was again di- 
vided by the loss of most of its organizations in the South, though 
in Missouri the split did not come until after the Civil War, when 
the Declaration and Testimony party formed an Independent Synod 
of Missouri, which finally in 1874 joined the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States (Southern). After 1857 the New School work 
was likewise seriously curtailed in all the Slave States, but not en- 
tirely wiped out in Missouri. During the Civil War, every kind of 
church work was sadly decimated in Missouri; but by the time the 
Old and New School Churches were united in 1869, both branches 
had gathered up their fragments here and organized new work . . 
It is needless to speculate what would have been the result if Missouri 
had been left to its normal development, without having to face the 
many civic and ecclesiastical controversies which arose outside of its 
own bounds . . . Certainly this State always held out as long as 
possible etige anything tending to divide the Nation or the Church 
or to impede their progress. And yet Missouri’s border position be- 
tween the North and the South and on the early Western frontier 
inevitably forced it to divide upon every issue that arose in the 
troublesome forties, fifties and sixties.” 


Because of such division and in view of the loss of support from 
the Domestic Missions Board, certain members of the congregation 
sought to replace Dr. Yantis. Appeals were made to Presbytery to 
require him to desist from his labors here. A synopsis of minutes of 
the Session from October 1866 gives us a picture of subsequent 
events. The Presbytery directed the Session to do whatever was ne- 
cessary to restore order. Added to the Session for a time were Mr. 
Bernard of the Westport Church and Mr. Buchanan of the Inde- 
pendence Church. Reconciliation failed, and finding that the dissent- 
ing group had taken their case to the General Assembly by appeal 
or complaint, the Session determined to await the result. When the 
General Assembly gave the dissenters no relief, they refused to abide 
such a result and organized, electing additional officers and claiming 
the name, “First Presbyterian Church of Kansas City.” They later 
became a part of the Presbyterian, U. S. A. Church. 


Following the break the Session met at the First Baptist Church, 
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October 22, 1866, struck off names of dissenters, and decreed that the 
proceedings be read from the pulpit. Dissension in a church is a 
tragic thing, no matter what the cause. Dr. Timothy Mather Cooley, 
one-time Nate President of Williams College and for 63 years Pastor 
of the Old Congregational Church in Granville Massachusetts, once 
wrote: “The church relation, like that of marriage, is one of the 
nearest, and hence a want of harmony here 1s the greatest of evil.” 


As these unhappy circumstances are recorded we may ask our- 
selves “Why?” There was imminent danger that neither church 
could survive the separation. Yet as each group gathered together 
its remnants, two churches instead of one grew up to flourish in this 
city. It is as if the Lord said, “Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.” 
The First Presbyterian Church is still in existence, occupying the 
same building at the northeast corner of Tenth and Forest since 1884. 
For many years it was a great church with wide influence. Many 
prominent families lived nearby and for several decades the church 
enjoyed a period of opulence. From its membership, as they moved 
southward with the city, have come many of our most useful and 
devoted members. Recalled are the names of George H. Davis, W. 
F. Anderson, Mrs. George Ford, Dr. E. G. Rush, Harold Merrill, 
George S. Montgomery, R. M. Maxwell, and their families. All of 
these a others who came enriched Central spiritually and mate- 
rially. No longer 1 in a residential area, the First Church has met the 
challenge to minister to those who still enter its open doors. With its 
common heritage with Central from the Mother Church of 1857, 
it can likewise celebrate in this year 1957 a hundred years of faith 
and service. 

To distinguish themselves from the other group, the followers of 
Dr. Yantis took the name “First Presbyterian Church of Kansas City, 
Old School.” Although they were the minority group, they had 
most of the wealth of the original body. In spite of this the congre- 
gation again became “displaced persons.” According to the minutes 
Be the Session of October 22, 1866: “Some effort has been made to 
build a house of worship, Hats ing a spirit of commendable liberality 
on the part of the feeble few who feel an interest in it, but up to this 
time that want has not been supplied. We are still without a place 
and are often subjected to great discomfort and mortification on that 
accounts 

The indispensable John C. McCoy did not fail them. He gave a 
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lot and made possible the erection of a comfortable white frame 
church on Grand Avenue near Ninth Street. Subsequently the 
church was known as “First Presbyterian Church, Grand Avenue.” 
The old Synod to which they adhered remained independent from 


REV. JAMES MCDONALD CHANEY, D.D. 
1868-1869 


1866 to 1874, when it formally united with the Southern or U. S. 
Church. 7 

In 1868 Pastor Yantis resigned his charge. Writing under the 
date of March 12, 1900, Dr. Robert S. Symington, the first minister, 
then being in California, said of him: “The Lord knows how to 
send the right man to the right place.” The fact that the church 
survived through eleven years of struggle, war, reconstruction and 
breaking of ties with fellow members is an achievement in itself. 

At a congregational meeting April 12, 1868, it was voted to call 
the Rev. James McDonald Chaney. The officers were instructed to 
ascertain what amount could be obtained to support Brother Chaney 
and his family for one year and report at Prayer Meeting on April 
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13. The good brother came and apparently gave satisfaction as on 
November 14, 1868, another congregational meeting was held and 
John C. McCoy offered this resolution: “Resolved that this congre- 
gation of the First Presbyterian Church (Grand Avenue) are not 
only satisfied but well pleased with the labors of Rev. James M. 
Chaney during the past six months and desire no change at least 
for the year itor which he was engaged as Stated Supply.” Dr. 
Chaney’s background perhaps accounts for the satisfaction he gave. 
Born March 18, 1831, in Salem, Ohio, he was a graduate of Des 
Peres Institute, Missouri in 1852, and of Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1856. He had held a number of Missouri pastorates; 
his D. D. degree was given by King’s College, Tennessee. An edu- 
cator of note, he was “president of the Elizabeth Aull Seminary in 
Lexington, and of the Ladies’ College and an academy for boys in 
Independence. In spite of Mr. McCoy’s resolution, Dr. Chaney, 
on December 27, 1868, presented a letter bidding them farewell. 

During the interim before securing a minister, the congregation 
apparently had preaching by the Rev. H. G. Jeffries, although his 
name does not appear in most records. After calling one minister 
who refused because of a sense of duty to his congregation and an- 
other who was rejected by the Presbytery, a unanimous call was 
sent July 4, 1869, to the Rey. Addison Dashiell Madiera. His salary 
was to be $1800. By October 3, 1869, he was on duty as his wife, 
Virsa. Madeira, was received into membership that day. 

The 1870 census gave Kansas City a population of 32,260. The 
Hannibal bridge had been built in 1869, giving better transportation 
facilities, although there had been rail service by the Missouri Pa- 
cific on its tracks south of the river. When Dr. Madeira arrived, 
he had the great Opportunity of ministering to a church in a rapidly 
growing city. For the next twelve years covering his pastorate, 
Central Church and Kansas City grew together. 

Dr. Madeira had a varied and aril career before coming to 
Central. He was born in 1828 in Cincinnati, Ohio. His mother was 
the daughter of the Rev. George Y. Dashiell, D.D., an Episcopal 
rector of Baltimore, Maryland. After his father’s death while Dr. 
Madeira was a small boy, his mother married a Col. Greathouse, 
and the family moved to Alton, Illinois. There Dr. Madeira was 
graduated from Shurtliff College (which is closing its doors in 1957). 
He was admitted to the bar at age 21, and somewhat later came to 
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St. Joseph, Missouri, where he became City Attorney. Returning 
to Cincinnati, he met the Rev. Dr. Worall who influenced him to 
enter the ministry. 


During the Civil War, General U. S. Grant made ican 1D 
Madeira his private secretary. Although of Southern inclination and 


REV. ADDISON DASHIELL MADEIRA, D.D. 
1869-1881 


with a brother wearing the Confederate gray, he held to the view 
that the Union should be preserved. In this he was like his predeces- 
sors, Dr. Miller and Dr. Yantis. 

His pastorates before coming to Kansas City included one in the 
Presbyterian Church in Keokuk, Iowa, and one in the Chouteau 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in St. Louis. The church ties between 
Central Church and Presbyterianism in St.: Louis have been close 
through the years. Many of Central’s ministers have served there 
previously or subsequently to their Kansas City pastorates. 

Dr. Madeira was married three times. Each of the wives became a 
member of Central. The first wife, Mrs. Mary Louise Isett Madeira, 
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died September 12, 1871, two years after accompanying her husband 
to Kansas City. The second wife, who was Miss E. Price Heiskell 
of the family of the Confederate General Sterling Price, became a 
member on March 24, 1875. After her untimely death, Dr. Madeira 
married Mrs. Rebecca L. Smith of Boonville, Missouri. She was 
baptized and admitted to membership on October 9, 1880. The 
names of several children of Dr. Madeira, by the first and second 
wives, are on the baptismal records of the church. A son baptized 
October 10, 1869, Easton Earle Madeira, became an Episcopalian 
minister. 

The building at Ninth and Grand occupied at the time the call 
was given to Dr. Madeira was considered too small to accommodate 
the members “disposed to worship with them.” The congregation 
resolved to make an effort to build a suitable house of worship. The 
Building Committee appointed was ‘composed of Thomas K. Hanna, 
Dr. T. B. Lester, J. C. McCoy, J. W. Byers and John Campbell. 
As a result of their efforts and subscriptions from the members, a 
“substantial and tasteful brick edifice” was erected on the southwest 
corner of Eighth and Grand. This was the church home from 1870 
to 1890. An old issue of the Kansas City Star for April 20, 1894, 
in an article on abandoned churches of Kansas City, has this pe 
mation: 

“The churches in Kansas City that have been outgrown by their 
congregations and now used for livery stables, wagon shops and 
for other impious purposes, form an interesting array. The shifting 
of population, the growth of business districts, the growth of con- 
gregations and the ravages of the elements have all been causes for 
abandoning them as places of worship ... Probably the most promi- 
nently situated abandoned church in the city is the Central Presby- 
terian Church at the southwest corner of Eighth Street and Grand 
Avenue; the tall spire of which is visible from most portions of 
the city. The church is a substantial brick structure and was sold 
about the close of the boom for $60,000. . . The old church was 
built in 1870 under the pastoral charge of Rev. A. D. Madeira who 
now lives in Independence. . . Dr. Mumford of the ‘Times’ for- 
merly worshipped in the church at Fighth and Grand Avenue and 
Dr. Lester was buried from it. Ex-Governor Crittenden, now Con- 
sul-General to Mexico, and Judge John F. Phillips were pew hold- 
ers there. Senator Vest was a frequent attendant. The place is now 
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Holcker’s Carriage Shop.” 

Senator Vest was George C. Vest, United States Senator from 
Missouri. That was not his chief claim to fame, however. Better is 
he known for his memorable tribute to the dog as man’s loyal friend. 
This was given in Warrensburg, Missouri, in 1870, during the famous 
lawsuit over the shooting of the hound, Old Drum, undoubtedly 
Missouri's most noted dog. Senator Vest’s grand-nephew, Judge 
George S. Montgomery, was for a long period of years a Deacon 
in Central Church. 
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As thy days; so shall thy strength be. 
DEUTERONOMY XXXIII:25 


On May 21, 1873, sixteen years almost to the day since the date 
of the founding, an important congregational meeting was held. 
That day the name of the Church was changed to Central Presby- 
terian Church. The minutes of that meeting are signed: “Rev. A. D. 
Madeira, Moderator, T. P. Boteler, Secretary.” If May 25, 1857, 
represents the date of birth, May 21, 1873, may be considered the 
date of rebirth, as the church seemed to take on new life. The name 
Central probably was chosen to represent the area of the city in 
which the church was located. For the eighty-four years following, 
the name represented the center of all Presbyterian, U.S. endeavor in 
the Kansas City area. Central has lighted the way for each of the 
daughter and granddaughter Pieces 

The panic of 1873 was a blight on the land the year the name 
was changed. It doubtless brought financial loss to many in the con- 
gregation. Through such a trying time, as in days of pestilence, 
war and reconstruction, dissension and separation, Central Church 
did not falter. 

The members were active in other good works as well and became 
influences for betterment in the city. When the YMCA was founded 
May 21, 1876, the name of J. W. Byers was listed as Treasurer. He 
served his church as Deacon, Elder and Trustee. 

Dr. Madeira officiated at the weddings of numerous couples of 
old and representative families. In ensuing years many of the bride- 
grooms became important civic and business leaders of the town. 
Children were baptized who became useful members when they 
grew older. Their descendants are in the church today. 

During this era as in the beginning, church members were expected 
to be above reproach in their personal conduct. Certain men, and 
even women in the congregation, were cited to appear before the 
Session to explain unbecoming behavior. Names were taken from 
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the rolls, some never restored, and some replaced only after evidence 
of repentance and reformation. Church membership was considered 
a sacred trust and there was insistence on adherence to fundamental 
moral, ethical and religious principles. It was felt that there should 
be a line of demarcation between church members and non-members 
according to the admonition in Romans 12:2: “And be not con- 
formed to this world.” 

The Session record dated July 11, 1879, has this entry: “Session 
met and being duly constituted, received on examination and pro- 
fession of his faith Joseph Hamilton (colored). Present: Rev. A. D. 
Madeira, Moderator; Elders T. B. Lester and T. P. Boteler.” 

In a later year, a bequest of $500 was given to Central in memory 
of Thomas P. Boteler and his wife Sarah M. Boteler, by their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Sallie Boteler Cunning. A son of Mr. and Mrs. Boteler, 
named William Madeira Boteler, was baptized June 22, 1871, by 
Dr. Madeira. 

Credit is due Dr. Madeira for the organization of the Ministerial 
Alliance here. He had a talent for harmonizing and amalgamating the 
different church forces into a working body with close religious ties. 
Wherever his ministry led him, he formed alliances among the 
churches. 

After a twelve-year pastorate at Central, Dr. Madeira resigned 
in 1881. He afterwards served the New York Presbyterian Church 
in Mt. Kisco, New York and at the turn of the century the Presby- 
terian Church of Independence, Missouri. In the fullness of years 
at age 91, Dr. Madeira departed this earthly life in 1919 and rests 
in old ni Cemetery. In this historic burial ground, started May 
19, 1857, just six days before the Church was yemilat, lie many of 
the early-day members. At the time of the passing of Dr. Madeira, 
an article in the old Kansas City Journal said of him: “He was re- 
vered by all for exceptional kindness and thoughtful consideration.” 

On July 10, 1881, a unanimous call was made to the Rev. H. B. 
Boude of Sherman, Texas, at a salary to be not less than $2500. It 
was recorded: “The purpose of this congregation is to extend all 
encouragement and aid due from appreciative Christian people to 
a faithful preacher and pastor whom the Holy Spirit appoints as 
‘Overseer of His Flock.’”” Mr. Boude was looking after his sheep 
by September 25, 1881, as the name of his wife, Mrs. Eleanor C. 
Boude, and daughters Caroline, Alicia and Catherine are on the 
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church rolls of that date. 

The name of Mrs. Boude has far greater significance than the fact 
that as the wife of the pastor she became a member of Central. It 
was she who influenced Miss Jennie Hanna, daughter of Mr. and 


REV. H. B. BOUDE, D.D. 
1881-1883 


Mrs. T. K. Hanna, to form her Sunday School class into a Mission- 
ary Band. From that small beginning came the great movement 
that led the way to the organization of the Women’s Auxiliary, now 
the Women of the Church, not only in Central but in the whole 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. This was called by Miss Hanna “the 
first link in the mighty chain of God’s providence.” 

That the church had some financial difficulties in those days is 
indicated by an entry in the Session Minutes of March 28, 1882. 
Elder J. W. Byers was appointed to notify Professor Schultz, Or- 
ganist, “that an examination of the revenues of the church shows 
the necessity of retrenchment and that the service of an organist 
can be secured gratuitously if he is unwilling to give his service in 
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the same way.” The reaction of Professor Schultz is not recorded. 

This pastorate lasted but two years, as Mr. Boude resigned Feb- 
ruary 4, 1883. A resolution adopted by the congregation stated their 
“desire to express our entire confidence in the integrity of character, 
vital piety and purity of purpose, with our appreciation of the di- 
rectness of energy and other good qualities of our Pastor.” 

For some months the congregation became a flock without a 
shepherd, but no doubt had preaching by various ministers of the 
Presbytery and city. On September 2, 1883, there was unanimous 
election of the Rev. William Frost Bishop of Ashland, Virginia, who 
soon “adapted himself to every requirement of pastoral responsi- 
bility.” His salary was $2500 yearly, which in the decade of the 
eighties seemed to be an acceptable amount. 

William Frost Bishop was born October 1, 1852, in Petersburg, 
Virginia, the son of Carter R. Bishop and Mary Elizabeth Head 
Bishop. He married in 1877 Miss Leonora Roper, a daughter of Lee 
Roy Roper of Petersburg and Emily Bartlett of Beton: He was 
educated at Hampden Sidney College and Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Virginia, and studied at Edinburgh where he won a scho- 
larship over 400 candidates to the University of Jena in Germany. 
As far as is known Dr. Bishop was the only one of Central’s minis- 
ters with an earned Ph. D. as well.as an honorary D. D2 degreesine 
Presbyterian Church has always taken pride in an enced ministry 
and Central has been fortunate in that respect, with Dr. Bishop a 
typical example. 

Gleanings from the Session Minutes and Reports to Presbytery 
give some noteworthy happenings of Dr. Bishop’s pastorate. The 
early mission work established by the church under Mr. Symington 
was again in action. A notation of December 9, 1883, tells us: “T. F. 
Willis appointed Superintendent of the Sabbath School established 
under the direction of this church at the corner of Fifth and Forest. 
E. M. Yantis appointed Assistant Superintendent.” An entry of April 
12, 1886, states: “Central Chapel—Evangelist H. G. Miller preaches 
each Thursday, and Sabbath School almost as large as the Home 
School is held every Sunday afternoon. A Guild of young men, un- 
der direction of Session, hold gospel meetings at the Chapel each 
Sunday night.” A committee was appointed to purchase a lot in 
the eastern part of the city with a view to church extension. Cer- 
tainly no church in Kansas City, of whatever denomination, has 
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had such a continuous and wide outreach. Always have the people 
heard and answered the plea, “Come over into Macedonia and 
help us.” 

Presbytery was informed on April 12, 1886: “There are few 
colored people in this community and no organized effort has been 


REV. WILLIAM FROST BISHOP, D.D., PH.D. 
1883-1888 


made by the church toward their instruction. We have one colored 
communicant; and by sanction of the Session a worthy colored 
brother who has a church here was helped very substantially last 
winter by our members individually.” 

A humorous note can be detected in an entry November 30, 1884. 
There was trouble in the choir and a committee was appointed to 
adjust it. Whether the difficulty was due to so-called “musical tem- 
perament’”’ is not stated. 

Thomas King Hanna gave ardent service to his church in its vari- 
ous departments. On December 27, 1885, mention is made of his 
resignation as Superintendent of the Sunday School “due to bodily 
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affliction.” However, the resignation was not accepted and he was 
given a six months’ leave of absence to recuperate. Valued members 
were not allowed to “fade away.” His service as Superintendent 
extended over a quarter of a century. 

That Dr. Bishop’s preaching fulfilled a description of him as a 
man of “splendid intellect” is made evident in a report on attendance 
April 12, 1886. “The church is usually full at the forenoon session, 
in the Sabbath School, and the congregation large at night, an im- 
provement during the last six months. The Wednesday evening 
service has been regularly maintained, with growing interest and 
attendance. .. The like encouraging features characterize our mission 
work at Central Chapel.” 

On April 12, 1886, the Session made this report to Presbytery of 
the state of religion in Central Presbyterian Church for the year 
ending April 1, 1886: “It gives us great pleasure to report to Presby- 
tery the mar ed fidelity our Ruling Elders to the trust committed 
to them as ‘bishops of the flock.’ All of them, excepting one, who 
is disabled by age, attend the Sabbath School and weekly prayer 
meeting regularly, and all of them by Godly walk and conversation 
are fit examples to our people. The Deacons are faithful in the dis- 
charge of their duties and regular in their attendance on all the 
services in the Sanctuary. . . 

“From sins of Sabbath desecration our communicants are pecu- 
liarly exempt, but of attendance upon balls and theatrical perform- 
ances, not to mention card parties—to be classed as sins of world- 
liness, the Session must acknowledge and deplore the presence of 
this evil in the church. Our young people are known to neglect 
the midweek services for such entertainment. No cases of discipline 
have come before the Session but quiet methods have been used 
through personal approach and admonition to check the prevalence 
of this habit. Some clergymen, influential in our city and of pro- 
nounced evangelical faith, attend the theaters from time to time, 
carrying with them their Sabbath Schools in a body. For this reason 
especially it is somewhat difficult to persuade our young men and 
young women to desist from such amusements which scandalize 
the sober members and disturb the peace of the Church. We take 
it that our chief peril lies in the direction of oncoming worldliness.” 

The standards of today no longer cause the church to frown 
upon such amusements, but the last sentence of the report has sig- 
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nificance now as then. It is not considered desirable that church 
members adopt a “holier than thou” attitude or sit in judgment on 
others. However, the Church does advocate “Godly walk and con- 
versation” and personal piety as blameless as possible as an example 
to others. As Paul wrote to the Corinthian Christians: “Ye are epis- 
tles .. . known and read of all men.” 

Dr. Bishop desired to resign in 1887, but was instead given a leave 
of absence for four months on full salary. March 7, 1888, he again 
tendered his resignation because of impaired health. This resignation 
was accepted with a resolution of regret which stated that AG had 
labored among them with eminent ability and signal success.” After 
serving other churches in Missouri, the last in St. Louis in 1907, 
this erudite minister died in Louisville, Kentucky, November 18, 
1913. Two of Dr. Bishop’s children are members of Central today 
—his son, H. Roper Bishop, and his daughter, Mrs. Albert R. Win- 
termote. Because of a close personal as well as pastoral friendship 
of Dr. and Mrs. Bishop with the T. K. Hanna family, the daughter 
was named Judith Joyce for Mrs. Hanna. According to Mrs. Win- 
termote, there have been thirteen ministers in the family, or in 
allied families, since the days of her father. 

In the life of Central Church the year 1888 was “a year of the 
right hand of the Almighty.” On November 14 of that year, the 
Rev. Samuel M. Neel of Shelbyville, Kentucky, an arresting indi- 
vidual, was called to become the minister of Central. The vote for 
him was unanimous. At first a salary of $3300 was considered, but 
the final offer was $4000. While the dollar had a greater purchasing 
value in those times, the salaries paid our early ministers seem an 
inadequate return for their learning and accomplishments. The 
Rev. Samuel M. Neel came to Central December 20, 1888, was in- 
stalled February 3, 1889, and served for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury. This was the longest pastorate of any of Central’s ministers. 
His ministry was a rich and fruitful one, as the church grew “in 
wisdom, in stature, in favor with God, in favor with man.” 

Honors came to Dr. Neel which brought reflected glory to Cen- 
tral Church. Chief of these was his election in 1904 as Moderator 
of the General Assembly, considered the highest honor in the gift 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A press report of his election 
paid this tribute: “Dr. Samuel Neel, the newly elected Moderator 
of the Grand Assembly, in private life. as well as in his professional 
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career, is one of the most highly respected gentlemen in the ranks 
of his church. Of fine physique, a commanding presence with high 
culture, and a record as a minister that places him in the foremost 
rank, Dr. Neel has long been a Presbyterian who has commanded 


REV. SAMUEL M. NEEL, D.D., LL.D. 
1888-1912 


the attention and respect of his co-workers.” A prized possession 
in the home of his son, Ellison A. Neel, Honorary Elder for Life 
in Central, is the gavel used by Dr. Neel as Moderator. His daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Ellison A. Neel, his granddaughter, Mrs. Richard L. 
Sutton, Jr., and his great-grandchildren are participants in the life of 
Central Church today. 

When Dr. Neel received an LL.D. degree in 1904 from Park 
College of the U.S. A. church, mention was made that the northern 
church had “always honored him—and courted him.” His D.D. 
degree was received from Center College. 

By the spring of 1889, the original congregation of 200 had grown 
to such an extent that a new building seemed necessary. A resolution 
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adopted March 6, 1889, was worded: ‘““Whereas the edifice in which 
this church is now worshipping is inadequate and unsuitable (south- 
west corner of Grand Avenue and Eighth Street in the City of 
Kansas) for this congregation . . . a committee of 11 men be ap- 
pointed to consider building plans.” The committee consisted of: 
IT. K. Hanna, J. W. Byers, A. G. Trumbull, B. F. Jones, T. F. Willis, 
De iucas, Wim: Peake, FE. (-Dimmite and John. F. Phillips. The 
names of Webster Withers and Luther Welsh were added March 13. 

The committee was directed to survey the suitability of a lot 
owned by the church at Sixth and Vine, ‘and to consider the char- 
acter, style and cost of a new building. The proceeds of the sale 
of the old church and lot were to be applied to the new project. 
On April 10, 1889, the sale was made to David T. Beals for acu, 000. 
The organ was sold for $2,000. In 1888, Kansas City was “passing 
through a crisis in her business life, suffering from the reaction of 
a great boom.” Yet Central Church fretibe ne dared to advance with 
a building project to cost $90,000. A new church was erected at 
Ninth and Harrison, No. 910, which was occupied until 1923. That 
old brick church with two spires pointing heavenward is remem- 
bered by many of Central’s present members. There they were 
baptized as infants, attended Sunday School, made their confessions 
and were received into membership, were married, and—most hal- 
lowed memory—there they held the last rites for their beloved dead. 

Dr. Neel, by ancestry, education and experience, was eminently 
fitted to enrich the minds and hearts of his congregation and the 
community as well. Of the noted Mecklenburg stock of North 
Carolina, he was the son of a devout Presbyterian family in Fayette 
County, Tennessee. In attendance at LaGrange Synodical College, 
LaGrange, Tennessee, when the war broke out in 1861, he left to 
join the Confederate Army. He took part in battles at Belmont, 
Shiloh, Cornish and other places, was wounded at Kenesaw Moun- 
tain and finally captured, not being released until the close of the 
war. Then he studied law and was admitted to the bar. Sorrow 
entered his life in 1867 in the death of his young wife, formerly 
Miss Mary Jane Watkins. Perhaps this influenced him to enter the 
ministry as he gave up the law and started the study of theology 
in Columbia, South Carolina. Later he studied at the University of 
Edinburgh and in Germany. 

Upon his return to the United States he married Miss Anna M. 
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Adger, the daughter of the Rev. John B. Adger, Presbyterian min- 
ister, missionary and later professor of theology in Columbia, South 
Carolina. Before coming to Kansas City, Dr. Neel served as minister 
in Oxford, Mississippi, and in Shelbyville, Kentucky. His long min- 
istry of 23 years in Kansas City had as precedent a ministry of 13 
years in Shelbyville. Mrs. Anna Adger Neel was one to whom the 
Church must owe much for her earnest zeal, patient assistance and 
hardy endurance over the long years of her husband’s ministry. 

Since almost a fourth of Central’s history took place between 
1888 and 1912, much that happened must be omitted in these pages. 
A study of the history of Kansas City of that period might almost 
be called “The Life and Times of Dr. Samuel A. Neel.” The emi- 
nent jurist, Judge John F. Phillips, once said that he believed “Dr. 
Neel the most influential individual in Kansas City.” Often the 
ears of the city burned with his courageous denunciation of wrong 
and injustice. He was devoid of fear. A Richmond, Missouri, News- 
paper stated: “Dr. Neel built up for himself a reputation for devout- 
ness and as an aggressive fighter for Christianity that is impregnable.” 

It is not surprising to learn that Dr. Neel was general chairman 
of the great revival meetings of Gipsy Smith, which were handled 
with efficiency and harmony. The church bulletin of February 28, 
1909 had two notices: “(1) There will be no evening services on 
account of the Gipsy Smith meeting in Convention Hall; (2) Gipsy 
Smith will deliver his lecture ‘From Gipsy Tent to Pulpit’ in 
Convention Hall at 8 p.m. Monday. ” In later years the grandson of 
the stirring evangelist, G. Wilbur Smith, filled the pulpit of Central 
during summer months and afterward served the First Presbyterian 
Church of North Kansas City. 

A glance into the Session Minutes gives us certain interesting in- 
formation. On February 18, 1889, Miss Ella Gillespie was received 
into membership from Versailles, Kentucky. That young girl, now 
Mrs. Dudley K. Dickinson, is a present- -day member. She bears the 
distinction of having had her name on the rolls longer than any 
other person in the congregation. Mrs. Dickinson has never been 
a member in name only, as in many phases of church work she 
has been a vital force for good. Her brother, John Gillespie, is a 
Deacon at present. The oldest members in point of age are: Mrs. 
A. C. Bruner who has reached the venerable age of 96, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Foster, 94; Mr. Frank Ennis, 91; Mrs. William T. Keller, 90. 
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On February 18, 1889, the Choir again got publicity: in the Min- 
utes. [This time it was requested to discontinue chanting the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Entries in 1890 and 1892 indicate that certain persons, including 
one female member, were ordered to appear before the Session 
to explain “irregularities of conduct” unbecoming to a church mem- 
ber. In 1894 we find that some of the subjects of discipline were again 
in good standing, apparently having become “models of propriety.” 
It was as if the church, like a judge giving an oath said: “Will you 
so conduct yourself. . .” 

The most noteworthy accomplishment of these years was in the 
field of church extension. Early in the 1880's the church started a 
mission known as Belmont Mission in a store building at Fifth and 
Belmont. It was later moved to Fifth and Lydia, then in 1883 to 
505 Forest where it later became known as the Italian Mission. In 
1901 a mussion church called the Walrond Avenue Presbyterian 
Church was located in a small frame building at Ninteenth and Wal- 
rond. The Rev. James Carpenter was the first minister and was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. N. H. McCain. (His wife was a cousin of Mrs. 
Harry L. Jones of our present congregation.) However, the church 
was small and was in existence only about six years. The Methodists 
and Baptists had previously tried to establish missions in that lo- 
cality, with equally disappointing results. Mrs. S. H. Staley has 
fond memories of the little church, as her late husband was an 
Elder there, and her daughter, Mrs. David Douthat, was baptized 
before its altar. 

In May, 1904, the Rev. Trigg A. Thomas, just out of the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Lavelle was employed by the Session of 
Central with the view of organizing a Sunday School and church 
in the northeast section in Kansas City. On June 9, 1905, Eastminster 
Presbyterian Church was formally organized with 113 charter mem- 
bers. The church started with a very promising outlook which has 
continued to the present time. From that church grew Northeast 
Presbyterian Church in 1915 and Westminster in 1918. 

By 1907 the Session felt it desirable to call an assistant minister. 
Several attempts to secure promising ministers failed. It was not 
until May 2, 1909, that the Rev. J. Edmund Brown of Johnson City, 
Tennessee, was installed as assistant to Dr. Neel. He served until 
March 12, 1911. 
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June 27, 1909, John Jackson Fogg (colored) was admitted to 
membership in the church. He was the second of his race to be- 
come a member. It is thought that he was the coachman for Mr. 
Hugh McElroy. 

Dr. Neel was beloved by all regardless of race, position in life 
or religion. Dr. William R. Dobyns who preached his funeral ser- 
mon on October 22, 1921, said in his eulogy: “A touching thing 
occurred as I stood among the family at the home this morning. 
A man, evidently a laborer, and who I learned later was a huckster, 
softly approached the casket, and after looking on the face of the 
dead, crossed himself after the manner of his faith, and kneeling, 
prayed. As he left he said, ‘He was good to me.’” One who was 
devoted to Dr. Neel was Daniel Vaughn, the sexton, who tended 
the church for years until age and ill health caused him to relinquish 
his duties. 

In October, 1911, Dr. Neel told the congregation: “I promised 
myself a long time ago that I would resign when I reached my 
seventieth year. Now the time has come, I bid you all an affectionate 
farewell.” He felt that the church of 800 members, considered at 
the time one of the greatest charges in Kansas City, needed the 
ardor and vigor of a younger man than himself. So, full of years, 
honors and good works, he voluntarily relinquished the pulpit 
which he had held so long. The Presbyterian church in Liberty 
was blessed with his preaching for the next six months as was also 
Trinity Church, organized later by Central members, near the West- 
port district. The day after his acceptance of the temporary appoint- 
ment in Liberty, a newspaper article stated: “One of the most fa- 
miliar figures upon the Troost Avenue cars, Dr. Neel will still be 
seen with his great Bible under his arm; but he will start from his 
home on an earlier car than usual, as he must hurry past his mag- 
nificent old church to be in time for the little one in the next county.”’ 

The “magnificent old church” was free of indebtedness. A few 
minutes after Dr. Neel’s farewell sermon, a congregational meeting 
was held at which $10,000 was raised, $7,000 of which was to be 
used to liquidate the debt on the Italian Mission, and $3,000 to in- 
stall some repairs in the auditorium. It will be noted that more was 
given to benevolences than to personal needs. So ended an epoch 
during which Central grew to be one of the most important Presby- 
terian churches in the midwest. Not only in religion, but in chari- 
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table and general welfare work incidental to the upbuilding of the 
city, did this church carry its share. 

The Rev. Charles Richard Nisbet, D.D., of Trinity Presbyterian 
Church in St. Louis, was called by the congregation and began his 
ministry January 1, 1912. Dr. Nisbet was born in Macon, Georgia, 
in 1871, the son of Judge James T. Nisbet and Mary Winfield Nisbet. 
Like his predecessor he was educated for the law, which he entered 
after his graduation from the University of Georgia in 1894. After 
practicing for a year in his father’s office, he entered Princeton 
Theological Seminary where he was graduated in 1898 and was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Macon. He held pastorates in Georgia 
and Tennessee before coming to Missouri. The D.D. degree was 
conferred upon him by Southwestern Presbyterian University in 
1909. He had been a Commissioner to the General Assembly in 
1905, 1908 and 1910, and was Chairman of Assembly’s Permanent 
Committee on Evangelism from 1908 to 1911. Dr. Nisbet assumed 
the pastorate in the prime of active manhood at the age of forty. 
With him came his wife, Mrs. Ola May Jones Nisbet, daughter of 
William Bailey Jones and Mary Williams Jones, whom he had mar- 
ried February 15, 1899, a daughter Elizabeth (now Mrs. Samuel 
Marty of Kansas City), and a son, Charles R. Nisbet, Jr. With a 
record of splendid accomplishment behind him and a great chal- 
lenge before him, he entered upon a ministry that lasted until 1927. 

Trinity Church, founded in 1911 after Dr. Neel resigned, with 
a goodly number of Central’s members transferred to its rolls, was 
discontinued in 1915. Most of those who had left Central returned 
and with others who came with them added strength to the con- 
gregation. Cordial relations existed between Central and other de- 
nominations. In the summer of 1918 Sunday evening services were 
held out of doors jointly with the First Presbyterian, Central Meth- 
odist, First Christian and First Congregational Churches. 

The years were peaceful and happy in the church and in the 
nation until the momentous year of 1917. Then World War I 
brought again the horrors of warfare into the lives of the congre- 
gation. This was not a fratricidal war and there was no schism in 
the church such as existed in the days of 61 to ’65. All were united 
in the war effort against a foreign foe, “perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same judgment.” Seventy-eight young 
men of the church were called to the colors, some never to return. 
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Some fell in battle, others succumbed to the dreadful plague of in- 
fluenza. Those who made the “supreme sacrifice” were: 

James J. Swofford, Jr. William T. Law 

Robert B. Craig E. Burton Hocker 


REV. CHARLES RICHARD NISBET, D.D. 
1912-1927 


Miss Gertrude Elliott, with the American Red Cross, and Miss 
Estelle McQuillan, as a nurse, were engaged in humaritarian work 
during the war. To each young patriot who went away to serve 
his Country, a New Testament was given that spiritual g ouidance 
be with him. In each testament was written: 


From Central Presbyterian Church 
Kansas City, Missouri, U. S. A. 
Jolin #1629353 65 623: 

‘Casting all your care upon Him; 
for he careth for you.’ I Peter 5:7 
Hebrews 7:25—Matthew 10:28” 
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In one testament that has been preserved was pasted this clipping: 

“Hardship will be your lot, but trust in God will give you comfort. 
Temptation will befall you, but the teaching of our Savior will 
give you strength. Let your valor as a soldier and your conduct 
as a man be an inspiration to your comrades and an honor to your 
country.” 

Even in wartime it was realized that the church should not stand 
still. The congregation knew that the name Central no longer had 
geographical significance, because of the southward growth of the 
city. On March 20, 1918, a congregational meeting was held at which 
action was taken to authorize removal of the church to a location 
farther south. 

Dr. Nisbet was authorized to appoint a building committee for 
which he selected: 


J. Simeon Bailey Le OaNcinare 
Benjamin B. Foster J. R. Moorehead 
Clarence E. Gould Chester Newman 
Herman P. Harbison John H. Powell 
W. A. Hoyt Ellison A. Neel 
Gri ajackels FE. C. Sooy 

CoN eslic James J. Swofford 
George V. Lewis Arthur P. Tureman 


At the first meeting of the committee, Herman P. Harbison was 
elected Chairman; J. R. Moorehead, Secretary, Clarence E. Gould, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee; Ellison A. Neel, Chairman 
of Committee for selection of a building site, L. O. McIntire, Chair- 
man of a Committee to have charge of all details connected with 
the erection of the new building. 

By a systematic canvass of the congregation the Finance Com- 
mittee obtained subscriptions amounting to $79,612. A site was 
selected at the southeast corner of Armour Boulevard and Campbell 
Street. The valuation price of $25,000 was cut by $2,500 by the 
owner, a Mr. Harris. The house on the lot was sold for $2,600 cash 
and moved to another location. Even with the considerable amount 
of money on hand, the committee found that the cost of the con- 
templated building, owing to conditions existing at the time, was 
prohibitive. It was decided to put in the foundation with a concrete 
slab over the top, at a cost of $29,600. This done, it seemed feasible 
in July of 1920 to complete the basement at a cost of $35,144. It 
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was expected that this could be used for Church and Sunday School 
purposes until finances were improved. 

Mr. James J. Swofford and Mr. William H. Shackelford were 
appointed a committee to dispose of the old church at 910 Harrison. 
The property was sold to the St. Stephen Baptist Church for $37,- 
000, after negotiations with the Latter Day Saints denomination 
failed to miarenalive Later a fire destroyed the fine old structure 
so that there is no reminder for this generation. Where the children 
of Central went to Sunday School from 1888 to 1923 the children 
of the neighborhood now frolic on the Margaret Kemp Playground. 

At a congregational meeting May 7, 1922, Dr. Nisbet chose as 
the basis of his remarks the theme “Go Forward.” On May 23, 
1922, the members voted unanimously to complete the building. 
The following members were added to the original committee: 
W. F. Anderson, George H. Davis, R. M. Maxwell, George S. 
Montgomery and W. H. Shackelford. 

Total subscriptions including $25,000 still due from the St. 
Stephen Church amounted to $148,292.72. Most of the subscriptions 
were made payable over a period of five years. Mr. H. P. Harbison, 
Chairman, sent this message to the subscribers: “May God's rich 
blessing be yours for the bine response you have ‘made to His 
call. May the Church which ous are building forever be a glory 
to God and a benediction to man. 

On April 22, 1923, Miss Mattie McCoy, youngest daughter of 
John Calvin McCoy, and Mrs. Elizabeth Weodebn McCoy, laid 
the cornerstone of the new church. Miss McCoy felt at home as 
the site of the church is on ground formerly a part of her father’s 
farm and only a block and a half from the spot where the old 
McCoy home stood. Miss Mattie McCoy followed her parents’ ex- 
ample as she was active in church and Sunday School work all her 
life. 

The outdoor ceremony, attended by about seven hundred per- 
sons, was opened with the singing of “America” by the congregation 
as they gazed at a large American flag waving above them. The 
hymn, “How Firm a Foundation,” was an appropriate choice for 
another song. Each person who participated in the ceremony shared 
in the traditions of Central. Dr. John E. Abbot, pastor of East- 
minster Presbyterian Church founded by Central, read selections 
from the Scriptures. Dr. Fletcher Homan, pastor of the Trinity 
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Methodist Church, two blocks away, delivered a prayer. This was 
appropriate, as it can be recalled that the Methodists offered the 
use of their house of worship to the newly-founded Presbyterian 
congregation in 1857. Judge William Hockaday Wallace, Elder, 
a relative of the wife of former minister Dr. George Miller and a 
renowned jurist and temperance leader, gave the principal address. 

In his speech Judge Wallace gave the history of the church and 
stressed the ideals of its founders. ‘““This is a cornerstone of a church,” 
he said, “which, in its early struggles, typifies the struggles of the 
first Christians who were subjected to terrible persecutions and ob- 
stacles to their faith, yet triumphed over all. It is fitting that Miss 
McCoy should lay the cornerstone of this building, for her father 
might well be called a father of all seis City, for it was he who 
surveyed most of the original town.’ 

After Judge Wallace concluded his address, Miss McCoy stood 
with trowel in hand while Dr. Nisbet offered a prayer of dedication. 
After the actual laying of the cornerstone, the ceremony closed 
with a benediction by the Rev. Robert S. Boyd, pastor of the South- 
east Presbyterian Church, one of Central’s chain of churches. This 
inscription is cut upon the face of the cornerstone: 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


Organized 1857 Erected 1923 


Jesus Christ Himself Being 
the Chief Corner Stone. Epu. 2:20. 


In the depository within the stone were placed various church 
documents and literature and Kansas City newspapers. 

It is interesting to note that members of the congregation at the 
time of the laying of the cornerstone included not only Miss McCoy 
and her brother, Woodson McCoy, but also Mrs. Sallie Platt Ded- 
man, daughter of charter member Samuel J. Platt; Mrs. James M. 
Chaney, widow of Dr. Chaney; the widow, the son and several 
grandchildren of Dr. George Miller, the son and daughter of Dr. 
Bishop; Mrs. Jesse Newport Johnson, daughter of charter member 
Mrs. Charlotte Campbell; Miss Mary Mason Wilson (now Mrs. 
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Carlos Ellerbrook) whose family lines are allied with John C. Mc- 
Coy, Dr. John Lapsley Yantis and Governor Crittenden; William 
H. Wallace, Jr., and Mrs. John C. Hill, son and daughter of Judge 
Wallace; Ellison A. Neel and Mrs. Janie Williams, son and daughter 
of Dr. Neel. Later when the auditorium was completed, Mrs. J. N. 
Johnson gave the baptismal font of Italian marble as a memorial 
to her parents, John and Charlotte Campbell. Central Church stands 
on Campbell Street, named for the father, with Charlotte Street, 
named for the mother, only a block away. 

Until her death August 20, 1938, at age 79, Miss Mattie McCoy 
lived at 3648 Campbell Street. From a wide bay window where she 
passed many hours as an invalid, she could look out on her father’s 
original holdings. Once she told a visitor: 

“Come close to the window so you can see out. Look south there 
at Harrison Boulevard starting down toward the southwest. That 
was the old Santa Fe Trail. Along that path 105 years ago last 
August moved a cavalcade of six persons, two on horseback and 
four walking. They were walking westward in single file. In the 
lead was a tall spare man dressed in jeans and linsey-woolsey. He 
was Grandfather McCoy who later established Shawnee Mission 
beyond Westport. Bringing up the rear was a stalwart young man 
of 19, my father. The day before they had arrived at Independence 
from the east, had made a few purchases and were headed for West- 
port.” Miss McCoy might have added that another John C. McCoy 
followed in the “straight and narrow path” of his ancestors. He was 
the Rev. John C. McCoy II], who was a minister of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

An article in the Kansas City Star at the time of Miss McCoy’s 
death had this summary of the changes in the city as experienced 
by her and her contemporaries in Central Church: 

“Miss McCoy lived to see wide streets dug through the hills, a 
great boulevard system established and a network of highways radi- 
ating out of the city. The physical alterations were symbols of the 
gradual passing of the early families who had lived in the old quar- 
ters of the town. She saw the old mansions on the river bluffs aban- 
doned and the best residential district moved to what was known 
then as Quality Hill on another bluff overlooking the Old West 
Bottoms, now the Central Industrial District. 

“Another shift sent the established families out to Independence 
Avenue. .. . Then as the decades grew, she saw the wide pasture 
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lands south of the city become the Country Club District. ‘No one 
in my girlhood could have imagined that this city would have 
spread so far south that it would cross Brush Creek and include the 
site of the Battle of Westport. Now I see the city spreading from 
there into Kansas and on south toward Indian Creek.’ ” 

By May, 1924, the auditorium was completed. Dedication services 
were held during the week of May 11 to 17. Dr. John Timothy 
Stone, Minister of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 
preached the dedicatory sermon on Sunday, May 11, and preached 
two other sermons that day. Dr. Stone presented to) theschturchva 
Jarge pulpit Bible in memory of his mother. Monday evening the 
Scriees were in the charge of the Ministerial Alliance with Dr. 
Raphael H. Miller, Minister of the Independence Boulevard Chris- 
tian Church, giving the sermon, Tuesday evening a dinner was 
given for the Council of Giieenee Wednesday evening a reception 
was held for members and guests, Thursday evening the organ 
was dedicated by Pietro Yon, famous organist of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York, Friday evening a communion 
service was held. The Church Officers in 1924 were: 


SESSION 
Moderator, Rev. Charles R. Nisbet 
Clerk, William G. Ennis 


W. F. Anderson R. M. Maxwell 

Cy sGould Ve OrMVciatine 

H. P. Harbison S. J. Montgomery 
W. H. Hendrick Ellison A. Neel 

W. A. Hoyt John H. Powell 

C. M. Leslie J. E. Ross 

George V. Lewis William H. Wallace 


BOARD OF DEACONS 
Chairman, James J. Swofford 
Treasurer, Robert R. Todd 


J. Simeon Bailey J. Howard Harbison 
Cana Bird €. H. R. McElroy 
William M. Bunting Thomas Wood Parry 
William S. Canine M. De Foe Pypes 
George H. Davis William H. Shackelford 
Wace Duval Arthur P. Tureman 
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Looking backward for a time, mention should be made that Dr. 
Nisbet had a baptismal service on October 30, 1921, which is out- 
standing in Central’s history. That Sunday two children of Choir 
Director Roland Witte and Pauline Bell Witte were baptized. The 
children were Roland Radcliffe Witte and Edith Ernestine Witte. 
The unique feature of the ceremony was that Madam Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, the rich contralto of opera’s golden age, held in 
her arms her namesake, the baby girl Edith Pesce The ceremony 
was brought to an unforgettable close with a song by Madam 
Schumann-Heink’s vibrant voice. That same day Josephine Louise 
Bishop, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. Roper Bishop and grand- 
daughter of Dr. Bishop, was baptized. 

If that baptismal service had a touch of the sublime, another one 
bordered on the ridiculous. The occasion was probably Dr. Nisbet's 
most embarrassing moment. The boy to be baptized was not an 
infant and he entered the sanctuary with a hop and a skip, holding 
his parents’ hands. When Dr. Nisbet started to baptize the child, 
he found no water in the baptismal font. Looking up with a pained 
expression he saw Rice Smith, the sexton (who never before in a 
long employment had neglected a duty) standing at the rear with 
a pitcher of water. With a dignified mien, Dr. Nisbet waited while 
a young usher, with pitcher in hand, walked down the aisle and 
solemnly poured the water into the font. Then, instead of taking 
a seat on the front row, the young man, holding the pitcher high, 
walked back up the long aisle with the eyes of ‘the highly ADEE Y 
congregation upon him. Since he is now one of the ‘ faldes statesmen” 
in the church, a Deacon since 1933, his name is omitted. 


Certain events of importance took place in the next few years 
after 1924. During Dr. Nisbet’s pastorate, Central “raised up” and 
sent into the Gospel ministry two of her young men. One was 
Arthur Victor Boand, son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Boand, graduate 
of Westminster College and Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1920. Dr. Boand is now Associate Minister of the Highland Park 
Presbyterian Church in Dallas, Texas. His son, the Rev. William 
Ith Boand is Assistant Minister of the St. Charles Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New Orleans. A daughter is a graduate of the As- 
sembly’s Training School in Richmond, Virginia, and served as a 
Director of Religious Education in Houston, Texas, before her 
marriage to the Rev. Charles C. Miller, Minister of the St. Stephen’s 
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Presbyterian Church in Irving, Texas. Miss Emma Ith, a long time 
member of Central, is the aunt of Dr. Boand and rightfully proud 
of the family record. 

On September 8, 1924, John Henderson Powell, Jr., was recom- 
mended to the Presbytery of Upper Missouri as a worthy applicant 
for the ministry. A graduate of the University of Illinois as a Phi 
Beta Kappa, he went on to study at Yale and Edinburgh where he 
received a Ph. D. degree and for twenty years was the Pastor of 
the Reformed Church of Bronxville, N. Y. His father was an Elder 
and Sunday School Superintendent. His mother, Mrs. J. H. Powell, 
Sr., 1s a present-day attendant at Central. Two aunts, the late Mrs. 
J. J. Swofford and the late Mrs. W. H. Hendrick, were for many 
years active in the women’s organizations in the church. 

In September, 1924, two weddings were solemnized in the sanc- 
tuary, the first to be held there. The evening of September 8th Miss 
Jane Swofford, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Brette L. Swofford, was 
married to Dr. Harry M. Gilkey. The afternoon of September 27th 
Miss Bertha Wright, daughter of Mrs. Charles Edwin Wright and 
the late Mr. Wright, was married to Robert T. Swofford, Jr., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Swofford, Sr. These couples, still active 
in the church, remember Dr. Nisbet’s pride in performing the rites 
in the beautiful new sanctuary. 

On November 3, 1924, Mrs. George H. Davis and Mrs. Sidney 
J. Montgomery, representing the Women’s Board of the Italian 
Mission, appeared before the Session and requested the change of 
name from Central Chapel and Settlement House to Italian Institute 
and Central Chapel. The request was granted. 

For some time Sunday evening services were shared with the 
Trinity Methodist Church, the ministers alternating in their respec- 
tive churches. With the discontinuance of night services in the mid- 
1930 period, this pleasant custom was abandoned. In late years, pre- 
Easter and Thanksgiving Eve services have been a joint project. 
From 1857 to 1957 the Methodist and Presbyterian relationship has 
been a happy and profitable one. 

The work of the Sunday School was stressed by Dr. Nisbet. He 
wrote this message for a Central Presbyterian Church Annual pub- 
lished in 1924: 

“The most important work of Jesus Christ today is that of teach- 
ing, and the Sunday School, being nothing more or less than the 
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whole church banded together for the purpose of instruction, fur- 
nishes the best opportunity for the doing of this service. For this 
reason Central Presbyterian Church gives its largest emphasis to 
the Sunday School, and through the agency of this school she is 
trying to develop her membership along the lines we are told the 
Boy Jesus developed, for He increased in stature and favor both 
with God and with man: 1—Physically; 2—Socially; 3—Mentally; 
4—Spiritually. . . A large per cent of those coming into the church 
on Profession of Faith come through the Sunday School. . . While 
we emphasize the preaching function of the Church, we do so only 
as another of the great agencies for teaching.” 

Not only did Central promote the work of its own Church 
School, but it gave support to the week-day school of religious in- 
struction. For this, children were dismissed from school to attend 
a non-sectarian session each week. The meetings held in Trinity 
Methodist Church drew the neighborhood children, chiefly from 
the old Hyde Park School. 

The Sunday School had developed to such a point by October 
4, 1926, that the Rev. Leonard Vaughan was appointed Director 
of Religious Education. Under him a Young People’s Work was 
started, with Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Swofford, Jr., as sponsors 
and Mr. Frank P. Barker as teacher. In 1937 Mr. Barker became 
Superintendent of the Sunday School. 

Mrs. Nisbet is remembered not only for her interest in certain 
activities in the church, especially the Italian Mission, but also be- 
cause she was the organizer of the Kansas City Browning Society 
in 1927. This has been a cultural asset to Kansas City since its found- 
ing. Formerly meeting elsewhere, the organization now holds 
monthly meetings in Fellowship Hall at Central. When the Italian 
Mission was at Fifth and Forest, a Robert Browning Memorial Gar- 
den was planted, which was a thing of beauty not only to the church 
but to the community. 

A program kept as a souvenir tells of a Mother-Daughter Ban- 
quet held Friday evening, May 13, 1927. The banquet theme was 
“The Home Beautiful.” On the program were Jane Montgomery, 
daughter of Judge and Mrs. George Sneed Montgomery, now the 
wife of the Rev. Ray Franklin Riddle, Jr., minister of the Lakeview 
Presbyterian Church, New Orleans; and Winifred Kellersberger, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. FE. R. Kellersberger, African missionaries 
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and she herself, with her husband, the Rev. Lachlan Vass, afterward 
serving in Africa. Mr. and Mrs. Vass were speakers at the World 
Mission program held by the Women of the Church February 22, 
1957. 


REv. J. LAPSLEY MCKEE, D.D. 
1927-1928 


On June 12, 1927, Dr. Nisbet resigned the pastorate. A resolution 
expressed “faith in him and regard for him as a citizen and Chris- 
tian gentleman . . . who preached forcefully and powerfully.” Dr. 
Nisbet, after leaving Kansas City, became the Pastor of the Cald- 
well Memorial Church in Charlotte, North Carolina. There first 
Mrs. Nisbet and then Dr. Nisbet ended their mortal years. 

Dr. James Lapsley McKee came as Stated Supply after Dr. Nisbet 
departed. He held the people together during the interregnum be- 
tween pastors, always a difficult time in the life of a church. As 
he had filled the pulpit at the old Fifth Presbyterian Church (which 
was consolidated with the First Presbyterian Church in 1911) going 
there in 1900, he was known to many in the congregation at Cen- 
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tral. He endeared himself to the congregation as he was a kindly 
man, a good pastor and an instructive and helpful preacher. His 
wife, Mrs. Mary McDonald Richie McKee, was a helpmate to him 
and of service to the church. Dr. McKee was born January 14, 1864, 
in Louisville, Kentucky, son of John Lapsley McKee and Sarah 
Henry Speake McKee. He was a graduate of Center College in 
1883, Princeton in 1886, postgraduate of McCormick in 1890. He 
Was a missionary among the mountaineers of the South from 1896 
to 1900. After leaving Central in 1927 he later was the pastor of 
the Third Presbyterian Church (now dissolved). One of his chief 
interests was the work of the Y.M.C.A. His life came to an end when 
he fell on the ice in front of his home and was fatally injured. 

The year of waiting was not a year of time marking or of com- 
placency. Under Dr. McKee’s able ministry (in zeal he left nothing 
to be desired) the work of the church did not lag. 

On April 29, 1928, at a congregational meeting, it was unani- 
mously voted to call the Rev. J. Layton Mauzé, D.D., of Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. A two-story brick manse was purchased in July 
at 720 East Thirty-Sixth Street at a cost of $12,500, as a home for 
Dr. Mauzé and his family. Dr. Mauzé was installed as minister on 
September 5, 1928. 

The ministry of the beloved Dr. Mauzé lasted until 1937, when 
he was called from Central Church to the Church Triumphant. 
Under the preaching of Dr. Mauzé, the congregation felt a com- 
pelling challenge to go forward to new goals. He expounded his 
text with a quiet and moving eloquence and a deep understanding 
of human problems. It was simple, sincere, true man’s talk. ‘To all 
in the congregation he was minister, pastor, counsellor and friend. 
Always at his side was his wife, Mrs. Eleanor Harmon Mauze. The 
only part of his labors she did not share was his platform preaching 
and no doubt she inspired much of that. This much-admired “Lady 
of the Manse” reflected the dignified southern tradition of her 
family background in Virginia. 

Dr. Mauzé was born February 2, 1873, in Montevideo, Virginia. 
He was educated at Hampden Sidney College and at the Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, Virginia. He was married in 
1900, just a year after his graduation from the Seminary. After a 
first pastorate at the historic Timber Ridge Church in Virginia 
and a second at Fairfield, Virginia, he went to St. Louis where he 
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served as pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church from 1902 to 
1917. He was serving the First Presbyterian Church of Huntington, 
West Virginia when he received the call to come to Central. During 
his nine years in Kansas City, he held two important religious posts. 


REV. J. LAYTON MAUZE, D.D. 
1928-1937 


In July, 1931, he was elected President of the Kansas City Council 
of Churches. Two years later, in May, 1933, he became President 
of the Ministerial Alliance. No duty in or out of the church was 
ever allowed to interfere with Dr. Mauzé’s pastoral calling. He 
kept in close touch with every member of his church, in sickness 
or in health, in sorrow or in joy. He was said to be the most familiar 
figure in the halls of Kansas City hospitals. His visits with Mrs. 
Mauzeé in the homes of the people endeared them to all and developed 
close tender ties. 

Dr. Mauzé had implicit faith in the value of prayer. Prayer groups 
were organized under his direction which had a profound effect 
on the spiritual growth of the church. In case of need these groups 
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were called upon to offer prayers for the person or the cause. Once 
Mrs. Mauzé was stricken with bronchial pneumonia which developed 
from an injury suffered from a fall in her home. After her phy- 
sicians had given up hope for her life, the prayer groups were asked 
to offer up petitions for her. Her recovery became a subject of in- 
terest not only to the church but to the city at large. 


The services of Mr. Vaughan, Director of Religious Education, 
were terminated March 31, 1929. His successor was the Rev. Melvin 
R. Vender who in turn was succeeded by Miss Blanche Robertson 
in October of 1932. She was the daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Johnston Robertson of Kansas City. For many years she was the 
untiring and inspiring leader of the young folk of the congregation. 
A twenty-four hour day was never long enough for Miss Robert- 
son as she planned and worked, not only in the Church School, but 
in the Women’s Auxiliary as well. Miss Robertson received great 
support from Dr. Mauzé as in addition to his many duties as Minis- 
ter he served for some time as Superintendent of the Sunday School. 


The celebration of the 75th Anniversary of the Church was held 
May 18 to 22, 1932. Mr. Woodson McCoy, Miss Mattie McCoy and 
Mrs. Sallie Dedman were the only living members whose parent 
was a charter member in 1857, bringing to mind John C. and Eliza- 
beth McCoy and Samuel J. Platt. The celebration opened Wednes- 
day night, May 18, with “Daughter Night,” Mr. Herman P. Harbi- 
son, Chairman. Following a dinner Dr. Mauzé presented the pastors 
of the churches that have grown out of Central and the minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church. The program had this statement: 

“For the first nine years of its existence the Central Presbyterian 
Church and the First Presbyterian Church were one. It is a privi- 
lege and an honor to have the beloved pastor of our twin sister 
church with us, thereby bearing eloquent testimony to the fact that 
in all essential matters, 

‘We are not divided 
All one body we; 
One in hope and doctrine, 
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One in charity. 


Words of greeting and felicitations were brought from these 
churches: 
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1. First Presbyterian Church—Rev. A. H. Eggleston, D. D., Pastor. 
2. Central Chapel and Italian Institute, established December 9, 1883 

—Rev. J. B. Bisceglia, Th. D., Pastor. 

. Eastminster Church, organized September 12, 1905—Rev. Trigg 

A. M. Thomas, D. D., the first pastor. 

4. Northeast Presbyterian Church, organized March 29, 1915—Rey. 

C.D; Wardlaw. Pastor. 

5. Westminster Presbyterian Church, organized May 7, 1918—Rev. 
PG bunts) abastor 
6. Southeast Presbyterian Church, organized August 1, 1918—Rev. 

FW. May, D> 1D. Pastor, 

7. North Kansas City Presbyterian Church, organized May 14, 1922 

—Rev. I. F..Swallow, Pastor. 

8. Hollywood Presbyterian Church, organized October 8, 1924— 

Rev. N. M. Tatum, Pastor. 

On Thursday night, May 19, the history of Central was depicted 
in a play, “A Long, Long Way of Climbing.” A cast of 100 charac- 
ters represented the past ministers, missionaries and members in 
scenes laid in the various buildings used through the years. The 
pageant was written and directed by Miss Blanche Robertson. The 
first act depicted a joint meeting of bewhiskered church officers of 
an earlier day. The second act had as a setting the first all-day meet- 
ing of the Ladies Aid Society in the new church at Ninth and Har- 
rison. Dressed in the styles of the 1890’s the members engaged in 
proceedings and conversation which gave a droll touch to the play. 
Other acts portrayed ensuing history, ending with a scene in the 
present church, in 1932, of a meeting of the young people, the 
Kingdom Highway Council. 

Mrs. Ellison A. Neel was Chairman of an event called “Street 
of Nations” held on Friday night. The foreign mission fields rep- 
resented included Korea, China, Japan, Mexico, Africa, Brazil; 
home mission delineations were of Negro, Mountain, Indian and 
Italian work. Young women were in various booths, in costumes 
typical of country or race represented. In the program was this 
information: 

“Central Church has long been notable for its strong missionary 
spirit. In addition to its interest in and support of missionary work 
generally and its many gifts to missionaries at home and abroad, 
Central has had the privilege of being represented in mission fields 
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by some of the most distinguished laborers our denomination has 
ever produced.” 
The workers in mission fields in 1932 were: 
Rev. J. B. Bisceglia, Th. D., Pastor, Central Chapel and Italian 
Institute, Kansas City, Missouri 
Rev. John Crockett, D.D., Point Lookout, Missouri 
Miss Meta Biggar, Soonchun, Korea 
Dr. and Mrs. E. R. Kellersberger, Bibanga, Africa 
Rey. S. P. Fulton, D. D., and Mrs. Fulton, Kobe, Japan 
Miss Anna V. Patton, Toyohashi, Japan 
Miss Edith Foster, Campo Bello, Brazil 


Following the program a reception was held at which Dr. and 
Mrs. Mauze and the officers of the church and their wives received 
the members and guests. The spirit of the occasion may be assumed 
from a statement in the program: 

“The one outstanding characteristic of Central Church is a spirit 
of democracy and fellowship. Our people are warmhearted. We love 
one another and have good times together. New members soon 
find themselves quite at home among us.” 

On Sunday morning, May 22, Dr. Mauzé preached a sermon on 
the theme, “Retrospect and Prospect.” His text was: “Jehovah hath 
been mindful of us; He will bless us.”—Psalms 115:12. Mr. Clar- 
ence E. Gould, Elder, read a letter from Dr. Nisbet, only living 
former Pastor. Seats were reserved for all former members visiting 
their old church for this service and for all the present members who 
had joined Central prior to 1918. 

The 75th Anniversary closed that night with evening worship. 
Dr. Mauzé’s sermon was: ‘““The Greatest Question of All,” with the 
text, “What shall I do, then with Jesus who is called Christ”—Mat- 
thew 27:22. The challenge of the text was a fitting close to an up- 
lifting anniversary celebration. 

The organization of the Church in 1932 was: 

Rev. J. Layton Mauzé, D. D.—Minister 
William G. Ennis—Clerk of the Session 
George H. Davis—Chairman of the Board of Deacons 
~ Harold A. Merrill—Chairman of the Finance Committee 
Robert T. Todd—Church Treasurer 
Harry D. Heitz—Chairman of the Ushers Committee 
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Mrs. Charles L. Brokaw—Acting President of the Women’s 
Auxiliary 

W. E. Bilheimer—President of Men of Central 

Charles Mauzé—President of Young People of Central 

Mrs. James R. Elliott—Organist and Choir Director 


The children of Dr. and Mrs. Mauzé were a source of pride and 
happiness. Iwo sons, inspired by their father’s example, became 
ministers. Dr. George W. Mauzé was pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, St. Joseph, Missouri, and frequently preached at Central. 
J. Layton Mauzé, Jr., felt a call to the ministry while his father was 
at Central, which brought great joy to his parents, as “A wise son 
maketh a glad father.” Dr. Mauzé had the enviable privilege of unit- 
ing both daughters in marriage during the years at Central, Eleanor 
to Mr. Sanford Conley of Columbia, Missouri, and Margaret to 
Mr. Charles C. Carson, Jr., of Chattanooga, Tennessee. Another 
son, Mr. Jean Mauzé, was a resident of New York City, known to 
the congregation only as a visitor. Charles, the youngest son, was 
an enthusiastic member of the young people’s classes and societies 
in the church. 

Dr. Mauze gave impetus to Central’s program of founding and 
giving financial and other aid to new Presbyterian U. S. churches 
in this area. Six churches were the result of this broader outlook, 
almost as many as had been organized before his time. As Chairman 
of the Home Missions Committee of the Synod of Missouri, he 
was overseer of many small churches. Numerous young ministers 
in small and struggling churches owed their development to him. 
Intensely interested in all phases of Christian education, he en- 
couraged that important work. The School of the Ozarks received 
much of his attention and he was ever mindful of its program. 
Through his efforts Dr. John Crockett returned to his early field 
in the Ozark hills. 

une morning, April 18, 1937, Dr. Mauzé preached on the 
subject, “After Death, What?” His text was: “It is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be; but we know that, when He shall ap- 
pear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.”—I John 
3:2. He closed with these prophetic words, “ ‘Surely then we should 
be different. We have the hope that stimulates desire and effort to 
get ready for transformation. Christ is our pattern.” The following 
Sabbath Mr. Clarence FE. Gould, Vice Moderator of the Gavel 
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“PRUNES from the pulpit that Dr. ae had gone “to see Him 
as He is.” His death at the age of sixty-four closed a life that was 
truly a pattern of Christ. The grievously bereaved Mrs. Mauzé was 
not long parted from the husband she had worked with so long, 
as her death occurred in 1939. They both lie in the beautiful old 
cemetery in Lexington, Virginia. 

Funeral services for Dr. Mauzé were held in the sanctuary of 
the church before his pulpit. Three ministers joined in Scripture 
and prayer to honor his memory: the Rev. Roy C. Caraway, pastor 
of the South Presbyterian Church; the Rev. J. B. Bisceglia of the 
Italian Institute and Central Chapel; and the Rev. I. F. Swallow, 
pastor of the Hollywood Presbyterian Church. These churches 
were Central’s offspring. If Dr. Mauzé could have spoken, his words 
might have been: “I have fought a good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith.” 

The church bulletin of April 25 contained this memorial tribute 
to the highly esteemed pastor: 

“We thank God for the blessing that has been ours during the 
past nine years, in having such a faithul man of God as our pastor. 
Dr. Mauzé was a living example of His grace in the heart of man. 
His ministry has been a real inspiration to us; and as He taught us 
SO beautifully to pray “Thy will be done,’ let us continue to offer 
that prayer. 

“Let us also consecrate ourselves afresh to His will, that the work 
so dear to the heart of 1 Mauzeé may be carried on. May we not 
fail God nor his memory.” 

That Dr. Mauzé was highly regarded in the city at large was 
shown in this editorial in the Kansas City Star: 

“The most casual visit with Dr. J. Layton Mauzé saw at once a 
man of unusual social talents, tall, dark and striking in appearance, 
a gentleman of Virginia who liked people. Intimates recognized 
his social talents, but also the fact that he seldom used them except 
in the service of the church. 

“ ‘He worked all the time,’ is the typical comment of businessmen 
who were associated with him on church committees. . . He gave 
a large amount of his time to the spiritual side of his work. He 
spent several hours a day visiting the sick. He was a friend to young 
people. It was agreed that he could have been a successful Basiathe: 
man or a spectacular church leader in the public eye. Instead he 
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chose simply to be a minister. To that calling he devoted long hours , 
daily and the best of his energies and talents.” 

A St. Louis paper published a long editorial stressing his highly 
successful ministry of fifteen years in St. Louis, closing with this 
sentence: “He long held that the church stands for law and order, 
thrift and regularity, intelligence and conscientiousness, and the 
evidence of his teachings may be observed running through the 
generations he has touched.” 

In the same vein the School of the Ozarks published a tribute 
which said: ‘His life has been a benediction to hundreds of people, 
and now that his task is finished, he has been called home. His life 
shall live on as a shining light to encourage those who so dearly 
loved him. A great man, an ideal Christian gentleman, genteel and 
gracious, has lain down to his final rest.” 

The Rev. Phillips Brooks once wrote, “Being dead, they yet can 
speak.” Dr. Mauzé did continue to speak to Central through the 
lips of his son. Seemingly with one mind and heart the congregation 
of approximately 1200 turned to the Rev. J. Layton Mauzé, Jr., 
as his father’s successor. By coincidence, he was assistant pastor 
at the First Presbyterian Church in Huntington, West Virginia, 
which his father had served before coming to Kansas City. History 
has repeated itself in that he is now the minister of the Central 
Presbyterian Church in St. Louis, filling the pulpit previously held 
by his father. While still in Union Theological Seminary, Layton, 
Jr., had preached to Central during his father’s summer vacation 
and had made a deep impression on old and young. His youth and 
limited experience did not deter the congregation from sending a 
call to him. Mr. Mauzé was nominated by a committee of which 
Elder Ellison A. Neel was Chairman. Mr. Neel said, “We wanted 
a young man and Mr. Mauzé has an excellent record. He has a 
pleasing personality, an orthodox approach to theology and we 
believe he will fill his father’s shoes.” 

The thirty-year-old J. Layton Mauzé, Jr., took over his father’s 
duties the latter part of August and was installed September 5, 1937. 
With him came his wife, the former Miss Sue Dunn of Kingston, 
North Carolina, beautiful in person and character, possessing poise 
and an understanding heart, unusual in one so young. 

Born in St. Louis during his father’s pastorate, Layton, Jr., went 
to school there and in Huntington, West Virginia. His college work 
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was done at Davidson College in Davidson, North Carolina. After 
college the marts of trade appealed to him rather than the ministry. 
His eee career took him to New York to the Stock Exchange 
and later to a private brokerage firm. A latent desire to emulate 


REV. J. LAYTON MAUZE, JR., D.D. 
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his father could not be resisted. Even though he was married and 
established in business, he returned to school, entering Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Richmond where his father had studied. After 
completing“his training in 1935, he became assistant pastor of the 
church in Huntington where he had worshipped as a youth during 
his father’s pastorate. 


Under the youthful minister Central grew and prospered in spite 
of the depression which cast its economic blight. There were times 
when the “loose change” offerings on Sunday were no more than 
fifteen dollars. Pennies, nickels and dimes were the predominant 
coins. The generous gifts of members who could afford to pledge 
to the budget enabled the church to meet its obligations. 
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Layton Mauzé’s chief objective was to win human lives to per- 
sonal discipline to Christ. Various outlets were offered for service, 
study and fellowship which included the Church School, the Young 
People’s Activities, the Men’s Club and the Women’s Auxiliary. 
In all organizations the aim was to promote religious, cultural, rec- 
reational and social activities. For years the church had sensed the 
need for a place to carry on outdoor activities. In 1942 a tract of 
land was purchased on Weatherby Lake in Platte County, with 
500 feet of shore line. Overlooking the lake, a rustic lodge was 
erected with facilities for taking care of large groups. Not only 
has it served for a multiplicity of outdoor activities, but for religious 
services as well. On many a Sunday night young people have held 
Vesper Services there, finding God in the beauty of the great out- 
doors. 

Many members recall Mr. Mauzé’s baptismal services where he 
told the young parents, “Religion is caught, not taught.” In his 
sermons and Wednesday evening talks he emphasized that religion 
should be a design for living, Christ’s design. A booklet which was 
issued to present the major features of the program of organized 
work had this passage: 

“Religion at Central is a way of life. Banded together in Chris- 
tian fellowship, men and women, young and old, are learning to 
live the Christ’s way of life. The program of church activities em- 
braces the growth of the spirit and cultivation of the mind. 

“Through its organizations, the church offers guidance to the 
individual, but endeavors to stimulate to wholesome activity those 
who enter into its life. From the small children who play in the 
nursery, to the men and women who attend adult classes, from 
vigorous young people, always on the go, to those of advanced 
years who ask nothing but a sanctuary for spiritual communion, 
Central Church seeks to provide for every age and temperament. 

“Many and diverse though our activities are, they have a com- 
mon inspiration and a common goal—to inspire individuals in under- 
standing, developing and applying the Christian life.” 

The worth of Layton Mauzé, Jr., as a spiritual leader was recog- 
nized by Westminster College with a D.D. degree on June 14, 
1941. His son J. Layton Mauzé III is now a student there, with the 
intention of following his father and grandfather in the ministry. 
“Like father, like son” may be said to be a Mauzé tradition. Dr. 
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Mauzé again achieved prominence at Westminster on February 14, 
1946, when he gave the prayer on the occasion of the famous 
speech on Russia made by Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. 

Sunday, December 7, 1941, the people of Central went to church 
under a gloomy, clouded, threatening sky. That the day was to be 
other than a typical peaceful Sunday was not in their thoughts. 
Church services over, they returned to their separate homes for 
the usual quiet Sunday dinner. At 1:30 o’clock, if they had turned 
on their radios to get the weather report or a favorite program, 
they heard the shocking news that the Japanese had attacked Pear! 
Harbor. The Second World War was upon them, not to end until 
August 14, 1945. As their fathers had done in 1917, the youth of 
the church went into the armed services of the United States of 
America. Central Church with the memory of two dreadful wars 
in her long history again shouldered the burden of carrying on the 
Lord’s work in the midst of bloodshed and heartache. 

As in World War I, those who entered service went with the 
prayers of the church. To each was given a Testament as a spiritual 
guide and blessed assurance. Missing during the next four years 
from their accustomed places in the church were 133 young men 
and 11 young women. T'wo—Matt Mason McCoy, descendant of 
J. C. McCoy, and G. Osborn Wyatt—never returned. Their lives 
were sacrificed that others might live with a hope of peace. 

To provide a haven for servicemen quartered in a near-by club, 
the women of the church gave up their parlor. The room was fur- 
nished with comfortable lounge chairs, desks and tables, with a 
small adjoining kitchenette, by Mr. Harold A. Merrill, a Deacon 
of the church. 

With the coming of the Armistice in Europe in May, 1945, and 
in the Pacific in August, the church held services of thanksgiving. 
The gratitude was not only for “On Earth Peace,” but also that 
the altar in the church had been kept alight for those who came 
back from camp and battlefield. 

During the war years several things of note occurred. In May, 
1942, as a memorial to the late Herman Payne Harbison, Elder and 
Trustee, his widow, Mrs. Anna R. Harbison, presented to the church 
their beautiful Colonial home of Mt. Vernon type at 1115 Valentine 
Road, built in 1909, for use as a manse. The deed made out to the 
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church was read to the congregation on Sunday, May 31, by Mr. 
George H. Davis, Trustee. The old manse was sold and the Mauze 
family became the first occupants of the “Harbison Memorial 
Manse.” A daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harbison, Elizabeth, who was 
reared in the stately home, is now the wife of the Rev. David Ed- 
ington, minister of the Spring Hill Presbyterian Church in Mobile, 
Alabama. In his seminary days Mr. Edington filled the pulpit of 
Central during the summer vacation period. The wedding of Betty 
Harbison and David Edington was solemnized in Central Church 
by Dr. Mauzé, with the reception held in the home of her parents. 


The faith of Dr. Mauzé in the eternal goodness of God sustained 
him when lovely Sue Mauzé was stricken with a serious illness. 
Confined to her room in the Manse for months, her courage and 
his never wavered. With abiding hope and his deep-rooted faith, 
he conscientiously carried on his duties in and for the Church. His 
prayers and those of the congregation were answered, as the young 
wife was restored to health and strength. Only during her illness 
and during the time she was caring for two infant sons, did Sue 
Mauzé absent herself from the activities of the church. Like Mrs. 
Mauzé, Sr., she was of unfailing help to her husband in his pastoral 
work. Following his father’s practice, Layton Mauzé, Jr., gave 
much of his time and effort to visiting the families in their homes, 
which helped to maintain Central as a family church. 

In the succeeding years to 1949 Central Church grew steadily, 
rising to new heights of endeavor. The twelve-year pastorate of 
Dr. Mauzé, Jr., came to a sudden close with his resignation on Jan- 
uary 30, 1949. Following again in the path of his father, he accepted 
a call to the Central Presbyterian Church in St. Louis where Dr. 
Mauzé, Sr., served from 1902 to 1917. This action came as a shock 
to the congregation which was unprepared for it, consequently 
greatly disturbed by the loss. Dr. Mauzé gave as his reason for leav- 
ing that the St. Louis church presented a “tremendous challenge,” 
and that a successor would bring in “new ideas and new enthusiasm.” 
Respecting his reasons for leaving, the congregation could do no 
less than accept his resignation, difficult as it was. For a score of 
years Central and a Doctor Mauzeé had been an entity. Dr. Mauzé’s 
last sermon to Central’s people on the text, “A Final Word,” was 
given February 20, 1949. The church bulletin that day had a fare- 
well message to their departing pastor: 
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“Goodbye, meaning ‘God Be With You.’ Today our beloved 
minister preaches his final message to us before taking up his work 
at another Central Church in St. Louis. Words are clumsy things 
with which to express the love and gratitude we feel for his twelve 
years among us. We can think of things we want to say to Layton 
Mauzeé, to thank him for his friendship, for his pastoral guidance, 
his able administration of our church organization, his scholarly 
but personal sermons, his courageous and progressive ministry; for 
his constant example of vigorous, attractive Christianity with no 
trace of ‘piosity.’ But our words are mere shabby approximations of 
our real thoughts and feelings. We want to tell his family, too, 
how much we have come to love them, but vainly we grope for 
words that are adequate for the occasion. 


“Perhaps, after all, the most eloquent tribute we can pay to one 
who has labored for twelve years to show us Christ and his way 
of life is to try with renewed seriousness to live Christian lives. 
This was Dr. Mauzé’s purpose for us all. To fulfill that purpose 
would be to prove our love and gratitude—not in the flowery phrases 
that last but for a day, but in the reality of service to our common 
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“We cannot say goodbye, except in the original meaning of the 
word: God be with you ‘and those whom you love, this day and al- 
ways’.” The last nine words were the closing words of Dr. Mauzé’s 
benediction each Sabbath day, beautiful to hear, beautiful to remem- 
ber. 


Dr. Mauzé in his letter of resignation to the congregation con- 
cluded, “Commending you one and all, my dearly beloved people, 
to God and His grace, and gratefully thanking you for the profound 
privilege which has been mine in these most memorable years of en- 
deavoring to serve you.” 


So ended dynamic years of fruitful teaching, stimulating preach- 
ing and devoted pastoral guidance by the Mauzés, father and son. 
Under them the church rose to new heights of thought and achieve- 
ment. Both challenged Central with prophetic anticipation of the 
best that is yet to be. 


With that in mind the congregation turned to the formulation of 
plans for the future. It would be a sad commentary on the spiritual 
vitality and power of a church if it did not “press toward the mark” 
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in the absence of a minister. A committee was appointed to secure a 
pastor, consisting of: 


Frank P. Barker, Chairman 


Mrs. O. LeRoy Berry Lee Roy Wilson 
Mrs. George S. Montgomery Dr. Harry L. Jones 
Mrs. Herman P. Harbison William J. Haynes 
John Liesveld Dr. Harry Lapp 


J. Ben Jessen 


The congregation had various local and visiting ministers for Sun- 
day morning services from whom they received spiritual uplift. 
Services were well attended. The Women of the Church, Men of 
Central and the Sunday School carried on activities without inter- 
ruption. 

In early summer Dr. William Everette Phifer, Jr. of Nashville, 
Tennessee, accepted a call to the pastorate. Before the arrival of Dr. 
Phifer and his family, the congregation sold the Harbison Memorial 
Manse and purcnased another property at 600 West Fifty-eighth 
Street which was used as a manse until July 1950. Then it was sold 
for $20,400 and the proceeds applied on the purchase of a new house 
at 1237 West Sixty-ninth Terrace which cost $26,750. For the com- 
fort of the pastor and his family, the house was completely air-con- 
ditioned by a gift from Mr. George H. Davis. Perhaps nothing con- 
nected with Central Church shows the physical changes in living 
conditions in the last century as does the manse. The log cabin, 
twelve feet square in a clearing in the woods which first housed Dr. 
Symington, and the comfortable and completely modern manse of 
today are in striking contrast. 

Dr. Phifer was born May 13, 1909, in Brookhaven, Mississippi, the 
son of the Rev. William E. Phifer, Sr. and Blanche Wyatt Phifer. 
The father, of North Carolina Mecklenburg ancestry, was a Pres- 
byterian minister. The maternal grandfather Wyatt was a Methodist 
clergyman. Following graduation from Davidson College Dr. Phifer 
prepared for the ministry at Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
later received his honorary D. D. degree from Southwestern Univer- 
sity in Memphis, Tennessee. Before coming to Kansas City he held 
pastorates in New Jersey and in Danville, Kentucky and for nine 
years was minister of the Westminster Presbyterian Church of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. He was a visiting lecturer at the Vanderbilt Uni- 
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versity School of Religion and a director of the Louisville Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Mrs. Phifer, small, attractive and with a sparkling personality, was 
Miss Evelyn Josephs of Charlotte, North Carolina. In attendance at 


REV. WILLIAM E. PHIFER, JR., D.D., LL.D. 

1949-1957 
Agnes Scott College she was given a sound Presbyterian training. A 
loyal wife and devoted mother, she was very proud of the accom- 
plishments of her husband and three sons—William III, Kenneth and 
small Robert. To the joy of his parents, Kenneth enrolled at Har- 
vard in September 1956, preliminary to entering the ministry, there- 
by carrying on the family tradition to the fourth generation. Ken- 
neth (namesake of his uncle, Dr. Kenneth G. Phifer, minister of the 
Old Meeting House Presbyterian Church in Alexandria, Virginia) 
on his graduation from Pembroke-Country Day School in Kansas 
City in June 1956 was one of fifty young men to be awarded a na- 
tional scholarship to Harvard, the highest honor the great univer- 
sity can confer on a freshman. 
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The first sermon of Dr. Phifer at Central was on July 3, 1949 on 
the theme “What is Expected of the Church?” His text was from 
the 107th Psalm, verse 2, “Let the Redeemed of the Lord Say So.” 
His three points were the obligations, the opportunities and the fu- 
ture of the church. He laid special emphasis on the obligations which 
he said are “to present Jesus Christ as the Saviour, to promote social 
welfare and to emphasize the value of the individual.” That sermon 
served as a guide to the combined efforts of minister and people in 
the succeeding years. ! 

During his years in Kansas City Dr. Phifer became well known as 
an eloquent and forceful preacher and public speaker. “Speech fine- 
ly framed delighteth the ears.” His Wednesday night Bible studies 
were presented with marked pedagogical skill. He was active in a 
host of religious, educational, civic and charitable enterprises, in and 
out of church fields. Well known as a leader in cooperative church 
activities, he served as President of the Council of Churches in 1952- 
1953 and on the Council’s executive committee in succeeding years. 

The General Assembly honored him by the following appoint- 
ments: Board of Annuities and Relief, 1950; Ad Interim Commission 
on World Missions, 1953-1954, General Council, 1956.Three times 
he went as Commissioner to the General Assembly from the Upper 
Missouri Presbytery. He served as delegate to the Cooperation and 
Union Commission from the Synod of Missouri and was Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Church U. S. delegation. Dr. Phifer was a strong 
advocate of the merger of the Presbyterian bodies. As Trustee of 
Park College he filled the office of Acting President several months 
in 1955 before the appointment of Dr. Robert Eli Long as President. 
Missouri Valley College recognized his standing by awarding him an 
LL.D. degree in 1951. 

The plan of rotating officers on the Bench of Elders and the Dia- 
conate was put into effect in 1949, Officers are elected for a term of 
five years. Each year a new group replaces those whose terms of 
office expire. A former officer is eligible for re-election after a lapse 
of a year. 

By July 1950 the work of the various departments of the church 
had grown to such an extent that the services of an assistant minis- 
ter were necessary. The Rev. John A. Fredrick, a native of Kansas 
City and known to many in the congregation since infancy, was 
called. Grandson of the Rev. and Mrs. Johnston Robertson and neph- 
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ew of Miss Blanche Robertson, he had received in their home and in 
Central Church the Christian training which led him to choose the 
ministry as his life work. A graduate of Westminster College and of 
the Presbyterian Seminary at Louisville, he came well prepared. 


REV. JOHN A. FREDRICK 
1957- 


Possessor of a fine and appealing tenor voice, he has been able to 
bring beauty to many services through that medium. His wife, for- 
merly Miss Janet Lacy of Woodbury, New Jersey, also gifted with 
musical talent, is a featured coloratura soprana in the choir. Since the 
resignation in May 1952 of Miss Gates as Director of Religious Edu- 
cation Mr. Fredrick has efficiently directed the Church School, prov- 
ing himself to be an understanding leader of youth. In all of his un- 
dertakings, Mrs. Fredrick works closely w ith him. 

A duplex south of the church was purchased for the occupancy 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fredrick. Since a considerable part of the purchase 
price was from a bequest left by Elder W. F. Anderson, it is called 
the Anderson Memorial Manse. The annual rental of $960 for the 
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lower floor augments the income of the church. 

During the pastorate of Dr. Phifer several circumstances of im- 
portance took place. The Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
published in 1953, has been used in the pulpit and in other services 
since. The new church hymnal published by the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., United Presbyterian 
Church of North America and the Reformed Church in America 
was adopted. Many of the 625 hymnals purchased were given as 
memorials by members of the congregation. Some were purchased 
from the income from the Hickman Fund, a bequest of over $100,000 
left to Central by Miss Mary Hickman and Mr. Walter Hickman, 
to be used for purely religious purposes. The Hickmans were repre- 
sentative of a pioneer family of Missouri. Miss Mary Hickman was 
a teacher for forty-five years in the Kansas City school system. Their 
paternal grandfather, Captain David Hickman, came to Missouri in 
1820 and built a mansion that still stands near Columbia. Their father, 
David H. Hickman, established the Boone County National Bank at 
Boonville, codified the laws for Missouri public schools and gave 
Stephens College in Columbia its campus. 

Many memorials of fitting nature are used in the services and pro- 
grams of the church. The Easter decorations in the sanctuary were 
given for many years by Mr. and Mrs. George H. Davis and the 
custom has been continued by Mrs. Davis as a memorial to her hus- 
band. The Christmas decorations were a traditional memorial given 
by Mrs. O. H. Kraeger. On Christmas 1956 Mrs. William H. Winn 
presented them in memory of Mrs. Kraeger. Mrs. Anna L. Anderton 
gives the flowers on Mother’s Day each year in tribute to all mothers. 
The two vases of flowers used at the altar each Sunday are given by 
individuals and families in memory of loved ones, then distributed 
to ill or bereaved members. 

In 1931 a student loan fund to aid ministerial students was started. 
This was carried on until July 1950, when it was added to a Memo- 
rial Fund which now amounts to $3,170. The fund was increased 
considerably after the death in December 1950 of Dr. Harry L. 
Jones, a long time Elder and revered physician to many, when a 
number of gifts were made as tributes to him. Since then, others of 
hallowed memory have been so honored. The income from the fund 
is used to help deserving young men and women who enter religious 
and humanitarian service. Thus the beneficent influence of saints 
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of the church goes on for lifetimes to come. 

The church rejoices in the fact that at the present time there are 
three young men of the church who have been endorsed and com- 
mended to the care of the Upper Missouri Presbytery as candidates 
for the Gospel ministry. They are Kenneth Wood Phifer, Harvard; 
James Malcom Affleck, University of Colorado; and J. Robert Pry- 
or, Jr., Louisville Theological Seminary. 

Missionaries supported by Central at the present time are the Rev. 
and Mrs. Thomas K. Prentice, Mr. and Mrs. David I. Hopkins and 
Miss Edith Foster, all laboring in Brazil. Mr. Prentice is the son of 
former members Mr. and Mrs. Fred Prentice. The father was Elder 
and Sunday School Superintendent in Central before leaving for 
residence in Phoenix, Arizona. Frances and David Hopkins are two 
of Central’s own young people. 

The long contemplated Ward Parkway Church was completed in 
1952 with the dedication taking place at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of June 8th. The dedicatory sermon was given by Dr. Phifer 
and the offertory solo by Mr. Fredrick. The occasion marked the 
fulfillment of a dream cherished by Central for over twelve years. 
Under Dr. Mauzée, Jr. and Dr. Phifer, Central had steadfastly labored 
toward the goal of founding a new church in the general area of 
Seventy-fourth Street and Ward Parkway. Toward the erection of 
the church Central contributed $100,000. Most of the charter mem- 
bers were from Central’s membership, going with her blessing. Ward 
Parkway Church has continued to grow in numbers and influence 
and shows every evidence of having been founded in wisdom. - 

Central Church is a member of the Greater Kansas City Council 
of Churches, the Missouri Council of Churches, the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America and the World Council of 
Churches. Through these associations a broad outlook is assured. 

In 1955 Central entered into an important inner-city work with 
other Presbyterian, U. S. churches, the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 
and the United Presbyterian Church. Dr. Phifer appointed Robert 
T. Swofford, Jr., a Deacon, as a representative in this corporate ex- 
pression of our evangelical faith. There may not be organic union of 
the various Presbyterian bodies as yet, but there is a well-developed 
sense of Christian comradeship in working together for a common 
cause. In the old Italian Institute building at 505 Forest a Presby- 
terian Chapel, administered by the three bodies, is rapidly becoming 
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of inestimable value to the community. A large housing project near- 
by has furnished communicants, in addition to other residents in the 
locality. A Sunday School, vacation and weekday Bible schools held 
in the building have contributed wholesome influence for children 
and acted as a preventive of juvenile delinquency. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles R. McAuley, members of the Hollywood Presbyterian 
Church, are zealous resident workers during the time Mr. McAuley 
is a pre-divinity student at Park College. A young minister, the Rev. 
Kenneth Waterman of Chicago, highly trained in urban parish work, 
arrived in February 1957; he is dividing his preaching and other serv- 
ices between the First Presbyterian Church and the Presbyterian 
Chapel as well as assisting in certain areas of the work of Grace Pres- 
byterian Church. 

This project in Kansas City has been declared a Pilot Urban Larger 
Parish activity by Dr. Harold Baldwin, Secretary for City and In- 
dustrial Work, Board of National Missions, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A. This will insure large financial support and additional trained 
personnel. As Central holds title to the property at 505 Forest and 
has a representative giving much time and attention to the work as 
Chairman of the House Committee, it becomes another phase of our 
church extension and home mission activity. Once more Central is 
engaged in spreading the faith. Once more it can echo the words 
of Charles Wesley, “O let me commend my Savior to you!” 


Showing in another way that Central’s mind is open to contem- 
porary problems, a Golden Age Club was started in 1956. With in- 
creased longevity due to advances in medical science, many older 
people, members and non-members, are in the community. Some are 
lonely and without recreational interests. This club, meeting in the 
Fellowship Hall of the church, is attempting to fill that need with 
guidance from the City Welfare Department. 

As John Calvin | McCoy was the great benefactor of the church in 
the early years, so was George Harvey Davis in late years. For over 
a third of a century he gave of himself and his means to Central 
Church and its beneclene causes. Upon his retirement from the 
Board of Deacons he was given the title of Honorary Chairman of 
the Board of Deacons for Life in appreciation of his untiring service, 
advice and counsel over a long period of time. The story of his 
Christian liberality would be a book in itself. He was one of those 
whom God has enlightened in the true use of wealth, that “at is more 
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blessed to give than to receive.” Secular and civic offices such as the 
presidency of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce were secondary to 
devotion to his church. His life story ended May 5, 1955 at the age 
of 79. An editorial in the Kansas City Star said of him: 

“George H. Davis was a remarkable man of the old school . . . 
The mainspring of George Davis was his religious convictions. He 
lived them always. As a lay leader of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. Davis had much to do with the strong financial position 
of that congregation. The Davis influence also was vital in the es- 
tablishment of several mission churches. Another extension of this 
same interest was the support and direction Mr. Davis gave the de- 
velopment of the Northeast Community Center. Philanthropic work 
occupied much of his time. And he was no mere check signer as 
those who served with him on various charity and education boards 
well know. 

“Friendly, but never effusive, he was easy to approach on any 
kind of public or private business. The well balanced mind of Mr. 
Davis was conservative in a highly constructive sense. With such 
qualities George Davis built a life of distinguished service without 
seeking the recognition that came because he deserved it so well.” 

When the will of Mr. Davis was read, Central Church was one of 
the chief beneficiaries. Ultimately one-eighth of his considerable es- 
tate will go to the Church he loved and served, 75 per cent for main- 
tenance and 25 per cent for the benevolent fund. Outgrowth, edu- 
cational and benevolent causes of Central received bequests as fol- 
lows: an eighth to the Christ Presbyterian Church, one-half for the 
Northeast Community Center and one-half for the religious work of 
the church; an eighth to the School of the Ozarks for a revolving 
student loan fund; an eighth for the furtherance and development 
of Protestant charitable and religious institutions in Kansas City or 
for the relief from disease or suffering of Protestants in Kansas City. 

Specific immediate bequests of benefit to Central and its causes 
were: 

(1) The amount'of $60,000 to be placed in trust, the income to be 
used as follows: To Central Presbyterian Church, 50 per cent for 
maintenance; 12/4 per cent for benevolences; 5 per cent for pulpit 
decorations; 5 per cent for women’s organizations, 2% per cent for 
the Sunday School. 

(2) To Christ Presbyterian Church and the Northeast Commu- 
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nity Center, the remaining 25 per cent. 

(3) One fourth of a $30,000 trust to the School of the Ozarks. 

(4) The sum of $1,000 to Westminster College. 

With these munificent bequests the generosity of Mr. Davis is a 
continuing thing. Mrs. Davis retains her intense interest in and lib- 
eral support of all phases of church activity as she did both inde- 
pendently and with her husband in the past. Mr. Davis, in his humili- 
ty and fairness of mind and spirit, would not want his benefactions 
singled out without mention of the gifts, large or small, of other 
members through the last century. In the eyes of the Lord the small 
gifts of the many are as commendable as the large gifts of the few. 
The widow’s mite was given Biblical significance. The spirit which 
motivates all giving, by rich or poor, has been expressed in these 
words: “It is not the shilling I give you that counts, but the warmth 
it carries with it from my hand.” 

The anniversary year was barely two weeks old when Mrs. Lillian 
C. Newton, widow of Elder E. H. Newton, a consecrated member, 
Bible teacher and devotional leader, was called to her reward. In her 
will, she bequeathed to Central the sum of $25,000; to the Presby- 
terian Orphanage at Farmington, Missouri, $21,000; and to the 
School of the Ozarks an indefinite sum after other bequests are paid. 
Additional amounts were designated for other religious and educa- 
tional groups throughout the United States. The bequests were given 
“for the use and benefit of the Kingdom of God.” 

In this Centennial Year of 1957 Central can have pride not only in 
her past record but in her current condition. During late years Cen- 
tral has been prosperous, has grown in strength and has increased in 
numbers. It is the largest church of our denomination in Greater 
Kansas City and the second largest in Missouri. The church building 
and the two parsonages are free of debt. 


This annual report gives a graphic picture of the present status: 


SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 1956 


Membership: 
‘otal December3.ly 1953 atacen whee LAST 
Additions by profession of Faith..... 35 
Additions by letter and reaffirmation.. 68 


Total Harsigoo 
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Bossiby Death inn) Wi. Si aT ered aoe 5 
Loss by transfer to retired roll....... 92 
Wisnussed to other churches’ ...) Jee. iB 
Total LF (are 9 
ota December 31, 1956 Tal 
Baptisms: Adult—15, Infant—29 | 
Contributions: 
Benevolences: 
Total gifts to Assembly’s Agencies... $19,701.79 
Total gifts to Synod’s Agencies...... GiOisal 2 
Total oifts to Presbytery’ S Agencies -4).4-6,932,84 
Hota Miscellaneous: gifts +.) 3% vy... 15,604.20 
Total Benevolences $ 49,153.95 
eer mG ETOnae x pcriscey 22 NTL SI Pe ©, 62,879.60 
Total Contributions $122,033.55 


To carry on the work in 1957, the amount of $105,960.00 was 
raised in November 1956 even though no set budget was established. 
Of this amount $42,000 is allocated to benevolences, $63,960 to cur- 
rent expenses. The building is in good repair, the sanctuary and of- 
fices air-conditioned and the grounds newly landscaped. The pros- 
pects of the church and more Ata encouraging and everything gives 
promise of future success. With Kansas City now a great metropolis 
of one-half million people, Central Presbyterian Church has unlim- 
ited opportunities for good as it faces a second century. 

The political setting of the Church in 1857 was given in the first 
part of the book. The year 1957 is the time in history of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, President of the United States of America; James T. 
Blair, Governor of Missouri; and H. Roe Bartle, Mayor of Kansas 
City (member and former Elder of Central). A motto for the future 
may be found in recent words of President Eisenhower: “The im- 
plementation is human, but the purpose is Divine.” 

Dr. Phifer will be a featured speaker during the Centennial cele- 
bration, but as a past rather than present minister. On November 16, 
1956 he informed dismayed church officers and attendants at the 
Wednesday night prayer meeting that he intended to submit his 
resignation. This he did the following Sunday preliminary to ac- 
cepting a call to the First Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. of Mon- 
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rovia, California. It will be recalled that the first pastor, Dr. Syming- 
ton, left Missouri for California. 

Dr. Phifer, in a backward and forward look, had this message for 
the congregation in the “Central Light” published January 1, 1957: 
“As we look in both directions, together let us unite our hearts in a 
fervent prayer that God may direct us in all our ways through the 
coming year. As I look backward my heart fills with gratitude for 
all that my experiences as your pastor have meant to me. As I look 
forward my heart fills with resolution to try to be a better person 
because of that which your friendship will mean to me. May God’s 
mercy be upon us all.” 

Dr. Phifer’s last sermon as Minister of Central was preached Jan- 
uary 20, 1957. His subject was “Christ’s Glorious Church” with the 
text “. . . Christ loved the church and gave Himself up for her.” 
In content and emphasis it was much the same as his first sermon to 
Central seven and one-half years ago. Again he stressed the glorious 
heritage of the church as the heir of Christianity and the face that 
the present must be built upon the accumulated wisdom of mankind 
through the ages. Whatever the goals of the future are, the super- 
structure must be erected upon the foundation of the past. Among 
points he emphasized were the supreme importance of the individual, 
the necessity of an ecumenical otulook, the futility of ecclesiastical 
bickering, and this above all, the Kingdom of God and the church 
of Christ are synonymous. He quoted the famous statement of John 
Knox: 

‘All hell cannot prevail when a man has a candle in the left hand 
to illuminate what the right is doing.” Dr. Phifer’s last plea to the 
people was “Do not let the light be dimmed. Be unafraid. Go with 
God.” 

So ended an era. The fifteenth minister in the hundred years had 
said farewell. “His reward is with him and his work before him.” 
Each of those fifteen men of the cloth left his own indelible impres- 
sion upon the lives of his followers. Each set a mood, an atmosphere, 
in his moment in time. To compare them or their achievements 
would be of no avail. As we think of them, let us remember: “One 
star differeth from another star in glory.” 

Again the congregation confronts the problem of securing a pas- 
tor. This time it is in a more fortunate position during the time of 
waiting than in former years. With the Rev. John Fredrick an in- 
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tegral part of the work of the Church, Sunday services, Wednesday 
night prayer meetings, the Church School and all other activities 
will go on under able and consecrated leadership. He will promote 
loyalty, interest and deep devotion on the part of the congregation. 
During the coming months the guide for each member of Central 
Church should be the words Pound in Isaiah XLI:6: “They helped 
everyone his neighbor, and everyone said to his brother, ‘Be of good 
courage’.” 

Sunday December 30, 1956 at a congregational meeting, the fol- 
lowing were elected as a committee to secure a minister: 

William J. Haynes, Jr., Chairman 


Mrs. O. LeRoy Berry William Hedden 
Mrs. Ross M. Eldridge Dr. T. Reid Jones 
Mrs. George McClelland Neal O’Connor 
Marion A. “Boggs, (ie Derald Slagle 
Harry Smyth Sany H. Smith, Jr. 


The group represents various departments of church activity— 
Elders, Deacons, Women of the Church and the Church School. 
It is the hope and a: er of the congregation that we may be able 
to “settle a pastor” during the Gonrennial Year, if not before the 
time of commemoration. Some good man awaits the call. It is cer- 
tain that he will be a person of high personal character, demonstrat- 
ed ability and possessed of the desire to come “in the fullness of 
the blessing of the gospel of Christ.” He will be content to have 
his labors id his achievements chronicled in years to come, per- 
haps in a Sesquicentennial history in the year 2007. 

A Centennial Committee is working on plans for a week’s cele- 
bration of the one hundredth birthday of the church during the 
week of May 18th to 25th, 1957. This committee is composed of: 

Rev. John A. Fredrick, Interim Pastor 

Dr. Harry C. Lapp, General Chairman 

Mrs. Ross M. Eldridge, Women’s Events 

Mr. William J. Haynes, Jr. Project 

Mr. William D. Hedden, Pictorial Record 

Mrs. Thomas S. Jewett, Jr., Mrs. O. Myking Mehus, Publicity 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Swofford, Jr., Historical Record 

Mr. Harry D. Smyth, Mr. Lee Roy Wilson, Centennial Week 
Program 

Mr. Kenneth Colston, Centennial Chapel Fund 
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The tentative program is as follows: 
Sunday, May 19, 1957 
Rev. William E. Phifer, Jr., D.D.—Preaching 11:00 a.m. 
Miss Blanche Robertson—Guest of Honor, Church School, 
9:45 a.m. 
Monday, May 20 
Men of Central—Rev. William E. Phifer, Jr., D.D. 
Tuesday, May 21 
President’s Night for Members of Central 
Rev. Norman V. Krebbs, Moderator of Presbytery 
Rev. John W. Cowan, Moderator of Synod 
Chief Speaker, Moderator of General Assembly (if available) 
Wednesday, May 22 
Rev. George Mauze, D.D., Minister of First Presbyterian 
Church, San Antonio, Texas. Program honoring churches 
founded by Central. 
Thursday, May 23 
Festival of Music under the direction of Mr. Henry L. Cady 
and Miss Emma Lou Diemer, Choir Director and Organist. 
Friday, May 24 
Women of the Church birthday meeting, in celebration of 
World Mission year. 
Speaker: Mrs. Leighton M. McCutchen, Executive Secretary 
Board of Women’s Work, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Sunday, May 26 
Speaker: Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, D. D., President National 
Council of Churches; Stated Clerk, General Assembly, Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A. 

Several receptions and a tea will be held during the week. There 
will be a historical exhibit under the direction of Mrs. Ellis Cook and 
Miss Florence Elliott. 

Mr. Henry L. Cady, Director of Music, and Miss Emma Lou 
Diemer, Organist, are at work on plans for a festival of music dur- 
ing Centennial Week. They are eminently fitted for this as Miss 
Diemer is a gifted musician and composer of national note, and Mr. 
Cady is a talented and capable singer and director. The theme of 
the cantata to be presented, written by Miss Diemer, is based on a 
quotation from St. Chrysostom: 
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“A whole Christ for my Salvation; 

A whole Bible for my Staff; 

A whole Church for my Fellowship, 
A whole World for my Parish:” 


These lines contain the goal, the reference, the social element 
and the Great Commission, a summary of our belief and practice. 


On October 10, 1956 the officers of Central approved by unani- 
mous vote the building of a Memorial Chapel in thanksgiving for 
all the blessings God has showered upon the Church in its life span 
of a century. It is hoped that “love gifts” in His name and in memory 
of those who are “Dead, Yet Living, ’ will make this a reality. Those 
who enter the Chapel in years to come will be cognizant that it was 
erected “In Memoriam” and may recall the words of Phillips Brooks: 
“Therefore, while it is good to walk among the living, it is good also 
to live with the wise, great, good dead. It keeps out of life the dread- 
ful feeling of extemporaneousness with its conceit and its despair. It 
makes us always know that God made other men before He made us. 
It furnishes a constant background for our living. It provides us with 
perpetual humility and inspiration.” 
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THE BOOK OF ACTS 


Study to show thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed. 
Il Timorsy 2:15 


I—-WOMEN OF THE CHURCH 


IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL History of the church by pastorates, certain 
phases of church activity were mentioned briefly and incidentally 
or omitted. The story of women’s activities is one that deserves 
more exhaustive treatment. It will be recalled that of the fourteen 
charter members, ten were on the distaff side. Whether John C. 
McCoy, William P. Allen, Samuel J. Platt and C .M. Root would 
have organized the early church without the women members we 
do not know. That with the women they founded a church that has 
endured for a century is a known fact. The “first ten” probably 
never dared hope that women would have the positions of power 
that they hold in the modern day church. 

Central Church can be justifiably proud that two of her femi- 
nine members were the motivating force behind what has been 
called “that revolutionary movement which was to transform and 
broaden the vision of Southern Presbyterian Women and to quick- 
en and enlarge the missionary aim and activities of the church.” 
One of them was Miss Jennie Hanna, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. K. Hanna, a young woman of rare attainments and Christ-like 
spirit; the other was Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, a “child of the 
manse,” devout and competent. Of these two it may be truly said, 
“Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” 

The women’s movement was traced by the Rev. Egbert W. 
Smith, D. D. in an article in the Fortieth Anniversary Number of 
the Union Seminary Review in October 1928. Certain sections bear 
repeating verbatim: 

“Few people have any conception of the immensity of the change 
that has taken place . . . in the status of women . . . we are dis- 
posed to believe that in the far future when another Buckle sits down 
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to write the history of civilization, he will see as the outstanding 
Picteorour present era). 2) the coming of women into their own. 

“Most illuminating and amusing are some features of the early his- 
tory of the National Educational Association which was organized 
as far back as 1857. The Constitution provided that any ‘gentleman,’ 
a teacher or superintendent, could join. About ten years later some- 
body moved to strike out ‘gentleman’ and put in ‘person.’ But this 
was defeated by a more than three-to-two vote. However, women 
teachers in attendance were allowed to write papers provided the 
secretary read them. Finally a certain lady, whose name alone would 
suggest her leadership, a Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, was permitted to 
read a learned paper on oral instructions, its philosophy and methods. 
Shortly after, by a majority vote, the word ‘person’ was substituted 
for ‘gentleman.’ 

“Almost interesting proof it is of the excessive . . . conservatism 
of our Southern Presbyterian Church that this question of whether 
a woman could read her own report came up in our own General 
Assembly more than half a century after it had been settled in the 
National Educational Association, and ran precisely the same course. 
After fifteen years of mild but persistent agitation, during which the 
Auxiliary Superintendent’s report was read to the Assembly by a 
Secretary, she was at last ae nantes to present her report herself in 
the year of our Lord, 1928.” 

With this as an introduction, Dr. Smith went on to say: 

“Various ancient records and minute books, yellow and moth- 
eaten, make it plain that in many places in the South, Presbyterian 
women in local churches were organized for many forms of Chris- 
tian work as far back as the first quarter of the nineteenth centur y 

. Many a time the Woman’s Society was the only thing that 
kept some weak and discouraged little church alive and functioning 
. the chief interest of thexe societies, the purpose for which most 

of them were organized, was Foreign Missions. In hundreds of 
churches where the men seemed as a rule indifferent to this cause 
which was declared by our First General Assembly to be the very 
object of the Church’s existence, the missionary fires were kept alive 
and glowing on the altar of our women’s hearts, as they met weekly 
or monthly to hear about, and pray for, and give to, out of their 
pitifully small means, that great cause which lay so near our Master’s 
heart and formed the burden of His last command. How our 
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Church’s Foreign Mission work could have fared during those years 
without these societies of devoted women it is painful to contem- 
plate.” 

He then noted a handicap for these independent groups scattered 
about in local churches: “In the work of these various church so- 
cieties one serious lack was felt. While nearly every church of any 
size had its women’s organization, and often three or four in the 
same church, of course under sessional control, working along dif- 
ferent lines to different ends, yet among these societies there was 
no uniformity of organization, no systematic way of getting together 
for conference, no educational policy for training these groups of 
earnest women in the whole work of the church . . . So conserva- 
tive was our Southern Church that there was much opposition to any 
organization above the local societies.” 

Then he came to our Miss Hanna. “In 1884 the effort to supply 
this need began to take definite shape. In that year Miss Jennie Hanna 
of Kansas City, Missouri, a woman in delicate health but of rare 
gifts, of apostolic vision, and of heroic faith and energy, published 
an article advocating the bringing together of the societies of each 
Presbytery into a Presbyterial Union, after the plan in use in the 
Northern Presbyterian Church. Stirred by this article, Mrs. Josiah 
Sibley of Augusta, Georgia, a much older woman of similar spirit, 
seconded Miss Hanna’s efforts; and two years later these two devot- 
ed women, in the face of Hevernined opposition from many ecclesi- 
astical leaders and innumerable other obstacles, succeeded in trans- 
mitting to the women of our 2,000 churches the plan for Presbyterial 
organizations . . . By 1912 the women of all the Presbyteries except 
two were organized.” 

He paid tribute to our Mrs. Winsborough by saying: 

‘As the Jubilee was celebrated in 1910 and 1911, when Women’s 
Boards of all denominations were having conferences, enjoying fel- 
lowship, reporting progress, comparing and exchanging plans for 
larger efficiency, the Southern Presbyterian Church was the only 
evangelical denomination in the whole country which had no cen- 
tral organization of its women, and therefore no adequate records 
and no accurate reports of their splendid work. 

“To a certain busy mother in Kansas City there came a clear reali- 
zation of the significance and exigency of the situation. In her veins 
was the blood of pioneer home missionaries. She herself had helped 
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to found city missions for Slavs and Italians. As a college graduate 
she had been valedictorian of her class. During the spring and sum- 
mer of 1911 the necessity of uniform organization under a single 
leadership so impressed her that one hot morning when the children 
had all gone to school . . . this busy housewife dropped the breakfast 
dishes and wrote out: ‘SOME REASONS WHY A WOMAN SECRETARY IS 
NEEDED. The name of this lady, hitherto unconnected with the 
movement was Mrs. W. C. Winsborough. 

“She sent the paper to Mrs. D. A. McMillan, President of the 
Missouri Synodical. . . Mrs. McMillan submitted Mrs. Winsbor- 
ough’s paper to her Executive Committee and with its endorse- 
ment forwarded it to the Presidents of the five other Synodicals. . . 
Receiving their unanimous approval, it was revised and reshaped 
by its author into the form of an overture and weno ously approved 
on November 2, 1911, by the Synod of Missouri.” 

Dr. Smith then told of the campaign waged by Mrs. Winsborough 
and Miss Hanna to get a hearing ierake the General Assembly. 
He quotes Miss Hanna as saying: 

“There was never at any time or under any circumstances what 
might be called smooth sailing, although the overture found many 
strong champions. Against it great theological guns ‘volleyed and 
thundered.’ With Paul we could say, ‘A great door and effectual 
is opened; and ‘there are many adversaries.’ Following his example 
we tarried right there at Ephesus! 

“Of course any new movement is sure to encounter unfavorable 
criticism and severe judgment. Much of it came from misappre- 
hension and partial information, but no matter how conservative 
the man, no matter how annihilating his disapproval, he was almost 
without exception courteous. Indeed, we found many who were 
past masters in the art of being charmingly courteous while con- 
ceding absolutely nothing!” 

Perhaps there were times during which only a sense of humor 
relieved the strain, especially when they were called “militant eccle- 
siastical suffragettes.” The women at long last in 1912 attained a 
partial victory, when they were put on probation. They were to be 
given no financial support for the new department for two years or 
nti it proved of worth to the church. 

Mrs. Winsborough was the first to head the new women’s or- 
ganization. She was elected by the Supervisory Committee, not as 
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Secretary, which name had aroused opposition, but as Superintend- 
ent of “The Women’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States,” with temporary headquarters in Kansas City. After 
the probationary two years the value of the Auxiliary was formally 
recognized by the General Assembly and its budget ordered fur- 
nished by the four Executive Committees. In 1927 the official title 
of this chief executive of the Women’s Auxiliary was changed from 
Superintendent to Secretary. In 1928 as noted by Dr. Smith, the 
Secretary was finally allowed to present her report to the Assembly 
instead of having it presented for her by some male member. The 
women were “persons” at last. Their motto was “Every Woman in 
the Church Studying About, Praying For and Contributing to All 
Causes of the Church.” 

Dr. Smith ended his report with, “Let me close with a few sen- 
tences from Miss Jennie Hanna whose sainted spirit, we may trust, 
still follows with pride and joy the ever-widening fruitfulness of 
the vine whose seed she planted in faith and watered with her pray- 
ers. They were written some months after the Auxiliary had been 
organized.” The few sentences he quoted were: “The results of 
these months show to a marked degree the power of the Holy 
Spirit without which neither administrative ability nor perfected 
organization would have availed anything. The outlook is a call to 
renewed faithfulness. The Women’s Auxiliary will come far short 
of its high calling if it forgets it must be more than an organization. 
It must be an organism indwelt by life, the Life which is life indeed. 
We are part of His body and apart from Him we can do nothing. 
Our passion, like our Master’s, must be for souls, not forms nor 
machinery. Only so can we exalt Him.” 

Presbyterial Unions were organized in Missouri beginning in 
1892, Upper Missouri being formed in May, 1893. After organization 
of the five Presbyterials in Missouri, the leaders laid plans to bring 
all these Presbyterial Unions into one, to form the Synodical of 
Missouri. The Upper Missouri Presbyterial sent a call to the other 
five Presbyterials to meet in Central Church in 1910 for the purpose 
of organizing the Synodical. All responded and after deliberation 
the Presbyterial Unions combined to form the Synodical of Mis- 
souri. Correctly it has been said “Missouri was the cradle in which 
the Auxiliary was rocked.” 

Central’s own records prove that the nucleus of this whole “revo- 
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lutionary movement” was a Sunday School class of young girls 
taught by Miss Hanna beginning in 1878. This has been mentioned 
as happening in Dr. Boude’s short pastorate at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Boude. By earnest effort and with guidance from Mrs. Boude, 
the young teacher, only 22 years of age, interested the girls in the 
work on the foreign field, encouraging them to form a Missionary 
Band. Of that organization Mrs. Willard P. Hall, when Historian 
of the Women’s Guild in 1920, wrote: 

“She (Miss Hanna) was an enthusiastic believer in missions and 
longed to accomplish some definite work. While looking the field 
over for someone to guide her, she learned there was no organization 
of any kind among the women of the Southern Church, but in 
Missouri the Northern Church had a women’s board, known as 
the Board of Missions of the Southwest. To that board Miss Hanna 
took her Missionary Band, and for years from that board . . . she 
learned the lessons that prepared her for the work she eeirted: the 
organization of systematic work, first the Presbyterial unions and 
then the Synodical unions.” 

In 1887 during the pastorate of Dr. Bishop, the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society was aia Mrs. T. F. Willis accepted the 
office of President, although she had reservations as to the value 
of foreign missions, a not unusual position in those days. The group 
grew in influence and numbers, having an average attendance of 
sixty-five. Home missions were supported as well as foreign. The 
society was the center of women’s spiritual life and a potent force 
im thes church. bhetname of Mrs. J.-C. Lester 1s) listed as one ‘of 
the Presidents. In January, 1923, the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society merged with the John B. Adger Missionary Society. Shortly 
before this, Miss Agnes Elder, a former member, left an endow- 
ment of $500 of which $250 was sent to Miss Mary L. Dodson, 
missionary in Korea. The balance was given to the School of the 
Ozarks for two scholarships. 

In 1889 Mrs. Samuel M. Neel, wife of the pastor, organized the 
Young Ladies’ Missionary Society with these young girls as charter 
members: Elizabeth Neel, Carrie Mewitsa Ella Gillespie, Florence 
Gibson, Susie Willis, Lizzie Sims and Minnie Mountfort. Mrs. Neel 
was the President for four terms and continued to be the First Vice- 
President until her death in 1920. Some years after its organization 
when many of the girls were married, the name of the society was 
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changed to the John B. Adger Missionary Society as a memorial 
to Mrs. Neel’s father, who went out as a missionary under the 
American Board to Constantinople in 1843. 

This was done at the suggestion of Minnie Mountfort, daughter 
of Mrs. Gillie Mountfort, Att had been baptized by Dr. Madeira 
October 10, 1869, and was admitted to membership September 25, 
1890. As Mrs. E. Montgomery Reily she is still a member in 1957, 
although incapacitated by the infirmities of age. Elizabeth Neel, 
daughter of Dr. Neel, married Mr. E. McD. Colvin, later an Elder. 
Ella Gillespie, now Mrs. D. K. Dickinson, has been mentioned before 
as holding the longest membership in the church. Florence Gibson 
became Mrs. O. H. Kraeger and contributed her talents and means 
to the church for many years. Lizzie Sims became Mrs. John Titus 
and was afterward a President of the John B. Adger Missionary 
Society. The forces for good that these young girls became because 
of the influence of Mrs. Neel is beyond estimation. 

Dr. and Mrs. Neel had the missionary spirit born and bred in 
them and never neglected the opportunity of furthering the work. 
To them the field was ever “white unto the harvest.” Meetings of 
the John B. Adger Society were always held at the home of Mrs. 
Neel. The outstanding work of the society was the creation of a 
fund for the erection ca a hospital in Africa as a memorial to Dr. 
and Mrs. Neel. 

In the Presbyterian Survey of April, 1933, there was an article 
entitled “The Adger Neel Memorial Church” (Biganga, Congo 
Belge, Africa) by Dr. E. R. Kellesberger which stated: 

“In September, 1932, the station at Bibanga had the great joy of 
dedicating to God’s service a beautiful stone church which would 
do credit to any congregation in America. 2,500 people crowded 
into the building on a beautiful Sabbath morning to thank God for 
friends who, after years of patient and loving planning, had made 
such an inspiring service possible. 

“In 1916 the writer had the privilege of knowing intimately 
Mrs. S. M. Neel, the gifted and consecrated wife of Dr. S. M. Neel, 
former pastor of Central Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Born of missionary parents in far-off Persia, Mrs. Neel was 
the embodiment of that Christian love and charm that stretches 
around the world. During the eventful, fruitful pastorate of her 
prominent husband, she was an indefatigable worker and founded 
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the John B. Adger Missionary Society, under whose auspices in 
1916 the writer was first sent out to the African field. There was 
no stauncher friend of our missionary worker than this gracious, 
winsome child of God. Under her guidance and zeal the missionary 
endeavors of the Central Presbyterian Church flourished. She was 
especially interested in Africa. In 1920, after a brief illness in the 
south, where she went because of her health, she was called to be 
with her Lord. 

“Her work went on in the hearts of a group of consecrated women 
in Kansas City, who very soon decided to do something definite in 
‘remembrance of her’ and her Lord. This was, by her request, to 
be in connection with our African work. Slowly through the years, 
in spite of a great building program and the crisis in recent times, 
love gifts came in, until in 1931 plans were completed for this beau- 
tiful church. 

“The church is majestically simple, built in Gothic style, out of 
two types of stone. . . From the arched windows one looks over 
the distant hills and instinctively murmurs the 121st Psalm. 

“May the Adger-Neel Memorial Church be a place of refuge 
for countless thousands of these black children of His, and may 
countless numbers be brought to know Him, because of love gifts 
of those who gave such a fitting memorial.” 


The Presidents of the John B. Adger Society were: 


Mrs. Samuel M. Neel Mrs. W. R. Lampson 
(4 terms) (3 terms) 
Mrs. R. V. Anderson Nits, GanlsParker 
Miss Maggie Richardson Mrs. E. M. Reily 
Mrs. Benjamin H. McEwan Mrs. John Titus 
(2 terms) Mrs. J. H. Moore 
Mrs. George Foster Mrs. Garrett Ellison 
Mrs. E. McD. Colvin (2 terms) 
(3 terms) Mrs. L. O. McIntire 
Mrs. Eugene I. Harris Mrs. William P. Borland 


Mrs. S. Ditzell 
In 1904 Mrs. J. G. Trimble and Mrs. Bert Sanborn were instru- 
mental in organizing a Young Ladies’ Missionary Society of Central 
Church. The meetings were first held in the home of Mrs. Trimble, 
then after Dr. Nisber s arrival, Mrs. Nisbet became the hostess for 
a considerable period, after which meetings were held in the homes 
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of members. Miss Meta Biggar was President in 1909. In 1919 the 
name was changed to the Meta Biggar Guild in honor of the much 
loved daughter of the Church then serving in Korea. The first Presi- 
dent was Mrs. Woodford Taylor. The Society contributed to all 
causes of the church and assisted the Women’s Guild in raising 
money for the furnishings of the new building at Armour and 
Campbell. 

The next three paragraphs might be entitled “The Transformation 
of a Mite Society.” In pioneer churches, Mite Societies were probab- 
ly the earliest expression of women’s organization for church work. 
There is no definite date as to the first formation of such a society in 
Central. The only secretarial book extant records the organization of 
a Ladies’ Mite Society in 1881, with the object “to help pay the 
church expenses.” Oddly enough the book mentions a yearly re- 
organization with an initiation fee of twenty-five cents required 
each year. There were two regular monthly meetings with dues 
of five cents at each one, the treasurer being instructed to collect 
them by “passing the hat.” There must Hage been some substantial 
additions to the initiation fees and dues as a letter from Dr. H. B. 
Boude, the pastor, written on December 29, 1882, thanks the society 
for a set of china at Christmas. Perhaps T. M. James, the china 
merchant, a pillar in the First Baptist Church, gave them a reduced 
price. 

By 1889 the Ladies’ Mite Society had outgrown its name, as the 
treasurer’s report showed expenditures of $992.25, and a balance 
of $100.31. Sewing had become their chief activity and Dorcas 
Society was considered, that being the usual name in those days of 
such a group. However, the name chosen was Circle of Industry. 
The work grew and expanded with proceeds from sewing, bazaars 
and church dinners enabling them to donate to church furnishings 
and to benevolences. The name Ladies’ Aid Society was adopted 
in 1889, and living up to the title, the members assisted the pastor 
in every possible way. Mrs. M. A. Harbison, sister of T. K. Hanna, 
became President in 1889 and Mrs. J. J. Swofford is listed as Presi- 
dent in 1896. So much did Dr. Neel appreciate their efforts that he 
requested that they call themselves Pastor’s Aid, which name was 
continued under Dr. Nisbet. Dr. Nisbet valued the efforts of the 
women so highly that he wrote of a certain project, “I say the 
women should undertake this task, for then the thing will be done.” 
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On the outbreak of World War I, the group merged with the 
Red Cross and became one of the most active units in Kansas City, 
~ with Mrs. Herman P. Harbison as President. After the Armistice, 
November 11, 1918, it was decided to reorganize under the name 
of the Women’s Guild, which was done February 14, 1919. 

It was realized that the new church would require much in the 
way of equipment and furnishings. Before the end of a year 115 
women were at work at the church one day each week, offering 
their time and talents to the Lord. Mrs. Harbison was re-elected 
President, and launched and directed the work for the next three 
years. Later Presidents were Mrs. George W. Foster, 1923-1924, 
and Mrs. L. O. McIntire, 1924-1928. Mrs. W. H. Hendrick served 
continuously as Treasurer. Through her hands passed the amazing 
sum of $35,000, made by the women’s own efforts as their contri- 
bution to the new church building and its furnishings. Mrs. Hen- 
drick afterwards became dining room manager and with her back- 
ground of Kentucky culinary art served meals fit for a gourmet— 
all for fifty cents. 

The first large dinner in the dining hall of the partially completed 
church was given in honor of Mrs. W. C. Winsborough on Sep- 
tember 29, 1921. The first Wednesday evening dinner preceding 
prayer meeting was served October 5, 1921. Dinners in those days 
were ordered, prepared and served by the women. The last impor- 
tant dinner served in the old church at Ninth and Harrison was an 
affair honoring Dr. Neel, former pastor, on his seventy-third birth- 
day, with 150 in attendance. 

The women’s organizations of Central continued their money- 
making projects of sewing, quilting and other activities until 1928 
when they united to become a part of the Women’s Auxiliary, in 
line with other churches in the Assembly. The three amalgamating 
groups were the John B. Adger Missionary Society, the Meta Big- 
gar Guild and lastly, the Women’s Guild. Dr. Mauzé, Sr., the pas- 
tor, requested that they discontinue their former schemes for rais- 
ing money and ask for pledges as was done for the church budget. 
Since then such a plan has been followed with gratifying results. 

The new Auxiliary at Central followed the Circle Plan adopted 
by the committee on Women’s Work in 1917, of dividing into a 
number of day circles and a business women’s circle which met 
at night. Once a month each circle held a meeting in the church 
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or in a home, and all met together monthly for an inspirational 
meeting at the church. This plan has been continued to the present 
day with the addition of several evening circles. Continuously the 
women have carried forward the work which in the words of Dr. 
Smith, was “born in prayer, cradled and nourished in prayer.” 
In 1950 the official name of the organization, by sanction of 
the General Assembly, was changed from Auxiliary to Women 
of the Church. The “Church Fathers” had finally capitulated. The 
word ‘ ‘auxiliary” with its meaning of subsidiary or accessory was 
a term which was acceptable to women who were grateful to be 
called “persons.” Not so in this second half of the 20th century— 
so Women of the Church it is and probably will be long after this 
Centennial Year of. 1957. 
The goal of the Women of the Church is “Every Woman En- 
listed for Christ.” The objects are: 
To unite in Christian fellowship all the women of the Church. 
To provide a means by which the women may increasingly 
know and apply the teachings of Jesus in all areas of life. 
To promote the spiritual, educational, social and financial wel- 
fare of the Church. 

To increase knowledge of and participation in world-wide 
Christian missions. 

To encourage the women to bear personal witness to Christ. 

Agencies of the Church supported by the women are: 

I. Assembly’s Causes 
1. World Missions, divided into Foreign Missions, Interchurch 
Agencies, White Cross 
2. Church Extension, including Evangelism, Home Missions, 
Negro Work 
3. Annuities and Relief 
4. General Fund, including Montreat College, Assembly’s 
Training School, American Bible Society, Historical Founda- 
tion, Women’s Work, Upkeep Furlough Homes 
II. Synodical and Presbyterial Causes 
1. Northeast Community Center 
Presbyterial Home Missions 
McPheeter’s Church (Colored) 
School of the Ozarks 
. Westminster College 
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6. Presbyterian Children’s Home, Farmington 
7. Student Work at Missouri University 
8. Louisville Seminary 
A budget of $4,500 is set up to cover this work in 1957. Over 
and above causes include the World Mission offering in February, 
the Birthday offering in May (this year allocated to medical work 
in Korea and student work in Mexico), the Church Extension offer- 
ing in October and the Joy Gift in December. The last-named of- 
fering goes to aged ministers, missionaries, their widows and or- 
phans. Present- day ministers participate in an annuity plan, but 
ministers of the past had no such insurance. Because of the inade- 
quate salaries many received, they now are forced to live on piti- 
fully small incomes in a time of inflation. To them goes the Joy 
Gift at Christmas time in memory of the Christ Child and their 
sacrificial service in His name. 
The women who have been Presidents, first of the Auxiliary, and 
since 1950 of the Women of the Church, are: 
Mrs. Ellison A. Neel. 1928-1930 Mrs. Thomas S. 


Mrs. Ralph Burnett 1930-1931 Jewett.) Jr: 1942-1944 

Mrs. O. H. Kraeger 1931-1932 Mrs. Edward F. Lyle 1944-1946 

Mrs. Harold W. Mrs. Harry L. Jones 1946-1947 
Garrison 1932-1933 Mrs. Edwin T. 

hats Charles«L: Mahood 1947-1949 
Brokaw 1933-1934 Mrs. Robert T. 

Mrs. George J. Miller 1934-1936 Swofford, Jr. 1949-1951 


Mrs. William G. Ennis 1936-1938 Mrs. Ross M. Eldridge 1951-1953 
Mrs. Ellison A. Neel 1938-1940 Mrs. John J. Kanally 1953-1955 
Mrs. Dudley K. Mes. Verlus:G@. lathyel 955-1957 

Dickinson 1940-1942 Mrs. Harry D. Smyth 1957- 

Of these, Mrs. George J. Miller served as President of the Presby- 
terial of Upper Missouri (1940-1942) and President of the Synodi- 
cal (1942-1945). Mrs. Ross M. Eldridge is now President of the 
Presbyterial of Upper Missouri (1956-1959); others in the church 
who held the latter office are Mrs. Herman P. Harbison (1926-1928) 
and Mrs. Richard M. Duncan (1932-1934), holding office while a 
member of First Presbyterian Church, St. Joseph. Deceased mem- 
bers who were Presidents were Mrs. S. M. Neel (1897-1898), Mrs. 
Willard P. Hall (1903-1903), Mrs. Hugh Miller (1911-1915). Mrs. 
Don W. Chittenden is the present Chairman of Christian Education 
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in the Synodical. Mrs. O. Myking Mehus is Recording Secretary 
and Mrs. Edward F. Lyle is Chairman of the Standing Rules Com- 
mittee in the Presbyterial. 

Holders of Honorary Life Memberships in the Women of the 
Church are: 

Mrs. George J. Miller, given by the Missouri Synodical 

Mrs. Ellison A. Neel and Mrs. Dudley K. Dickinson, given by 
the Business Women’s Circle of Central in appreciation of 
25 years of sponsorship of the circle: 

Mrs. Ross M. Eldridge, given by the Women of the Church 
of Central in recognition of her office as Presbyterial President. 

Mrs. Herman P. Harbison held the highest honor achieved by a 
Central woman when she was made a member of a group of twelve 
supervisors on a board of forty-four in the Committee of Women’s 
Work of the General Assembly. This was a sub-committee on 
foreign missions which was later dissolved after serving its specific 
purpose. 

Each year the Women of the Church follow a program of Bible 
study and of inquiry into the various fields of service. The “Presby- 
terian Survey” furnishes program material for the circle meetings. 
Speakers at the general meetings include ministers, missionaries, 
field secretaries and others who can bring information and inspira- 
tion. Preceding each general meeting a prayer hour is held, asking 
Divine guidance. 

Other activities include the Needlework Guild and the Y. W.C.A. 
For many years Central has had a branch of the Needlework Guild 
under the direction of Mrs. Ellison A. Neel. At the ingathering, 
hundreds of new garments and generous cash donations are given 
by members for the needy and underprivileged of Kansas City. An- 
nual Y. W. C. A. memberships are secured within the church mem- 
bership. Quilting is done by those skilled in this handicraft with fin- 
ished coverlets given to the School of the Ozarks, Farmington Or- 
phanage and to certain chosen individuals. A service unknown to 
many is the taking of children from the Farmington Orphanage for a 
vacation in the homes of members. For this compassionate work Mrs. 
Edwin C. McKenzie deserves special recognition. For the last five 
years she and her husband have taken four children for three weeks 
in the summer, and two at Christmas time, that they may have tender 
loving care in a family home. The School of the Ozarks further 
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benefits from a full scholarship of $200 given annuaily by the Busi- 
ness Women’s Circle and others from individuals. The Northeast 
Community Center is given a donation of fruit, vegetables and 
canned goods at Thanksgiving time. 

Perhaps nothing shows the intense interest of the Women of Cen- 
tral in their work as does an incident that took place some years ago. 
Mrs. Logan Swope, active and faithful for many decades, was a con- 
valescent trom a severe illness. The women had assembled for the 
Joy Gift Program when they were startled to see an ambulance drive 
up and stretcher bearers carry in a patient. It was none other than 
Mrs. Swope arriving for the program of a cause dear to her heart. 
Years before that, Mrs. Swope gave the chapel at Westminster Col- 
lege as a memorial to her son. She was a sister-in-law of Col. Thomas 
H. Swope who gave Swope Park to Kansas City. . 

The women have always given much time and thought to floral 
decorations for the various meetings and functions in the church. 
For the Birthday programs in May, the dining room is turned into 
an indoor garden, a delight to see. For the Joy Gift program in De- 
cember, traditional decorations of evergreen, holly, pine cones and 
candles bring a preview of Christmas. At the luncheon preceding 
the Inspirational meeting each month an appropriately decorated 
birthday table is arranged for those having natal days during that 
month. An annual affair of distinction is the October dinner of the 
Business Women’s Circle, under the artistic direction of Mrs. Ellison 
A. Neel and Mrs. Dudley K. Dickinson, with tables decorated after 
the four seasons. 

A partial list of Chairman or Co-Chairmen of the Committee of 
Social Activities in past years includes Mrs. Neel, Mrs. George W. 
Kerdolff, Mrs. Robert T. Swofford, Jr., Mrs. George W. McClel- 
land, Mrs. Ernest Davidson, Mrs. George Lyddon, Mrs. O. W. 
Runkle, Mrs. Russell Darling, Mrs. Robert Todd, Mrs. Frank Ennis, 
Mrs. H. S. Baldwin, Miss Mary Walker, Mrs. W. A. McMaster, Mrs. 
Clarence Fieth and Mrs. W. H. Shackelford. Some may call to mem- 
ory Mrs. Ernest Davidson and Mrs. Dudley Dickinson coming in 
with their arms filled with fragrant flowers from their country 
gardens; and Mrs. Charles L. Brokaw with sprays of holly from the 
rare specimen in her yard. 

Many others, too numerous to mention, deserve credit for their 
efforts. In earlier years the pulpit decorations were supplied and ar- 
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ranged by individual women or by the circles, or given as memorials. 
Mrs. George H. Davis was Memorial Flower Chairman for a long 
period. For some years Mr. and Mrs. John Liesveld gave the altar 
flowers each Sunday. At present the memorial flowers bring senti- 
ment and adornment to the sanctuary. Whatever the occasion the 
“handmaidens of the Lord” in Central strive to prove that “He hath 
made everything beautiful.” 

In the work of decorating, certain amusing things have happened. 
Mrs. George W. Kerdolff tells a story on herself. On one occasion 
she was riding in a taxicab on her way to the church where she was 
to be in charge of decorations for a certain gala affair. Suddenly she 
called to the driver, “Stop! I want to get out and pick flowers.” The 
driver said, “You want to do what, lady?” To his amazement out she 
got and on a hillside south of the Country Club Plaza began to gather 
Queen Anne’s lace. Conscious of someone beside her, she turned to 
find the driver with his hands full of plucked blossoms too. Needless 
to say, the meter in the cab ticked relentlessly on while passenger 
and driver picked flowers for Central Church. 

Decorating for a Joy Gift Program in a certain year, Mrs. Ker- 
dolff, Mrs. Swofford and Mrs. Eldridge recall that they did not have 
enough evergreen. As allotted money was already spent, they went 
to a nearby Christmas tree lot and asked if they might “glean” 
among the scattered sprays on the ground. Their task accomplished, 
these modern Ruths completed the adornment of the dining room. 
When performing any service for Central women members have 
been willing to sacrifice much, even their pride. 

The complete story of a century of faith and good works among 
the women is too long for the limited space of this book. Much that 
they have done can live only in memory or imagination. The transi- 
tion from the first ten to the present 500, from a nickel bi-monthly 
to a budget of $4,500, from a small Sunday School class to the 
Women of the Church of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. with thou- 
sands of women in its membership, is an astonishing, almost miracu- 
lous thing. Yet if each good and humble woman of the past could 
speak, she would ee us, Mey have planted, Apollos watered; but God 
gave the increase.’ 

The objects for which the women labor have changed little if at 
all in the long one hundred years. Future goals may he hidden in the 
mist of Time, and the methods uncertain, but the women will give 
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of their best. Not yet have they emptied their alabaster box of very 
precious ointment. As it was said of Tabitha, as it can be said of Cen- 
tral’s sainted members of the past, may it also be said of this genera- 
tion: “The woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which she 
did.” Followers of the true Light, the present daughters of the 
church can be burning and shining lights for coming generations. 
“O woman, great is thy faith: let it be done unto fee even as thou 
alee 


H—MEN OF CENTRAL 


Since the men of the church have always been “persons,” and 
there was no long process of evolution in developing their fields of 
service, It is not necessary to give them as much space as has been 
given the women. However, it is only fair to give them due atten- 
tion. So—“Let us now praise famous men.” 

Throughout the years men in the church have occupied important 
offices as elders, deacons and trustees, superintendents and teachers 
in the Sunday School and faithful attendants of the Men’s Bible 
Classes. This condition exists at present at Central. 

The organization known as Men of Central, started in September 
1945, holds a monthly dinner meeting with music and speakers of 
note. The fellowship they enjoy is an important factor in the con- 
tinuing success of the organization. Once a year they have a Ladies’ 
Night which is a festive dinner meeting. Out of a budget of $825, 
$446 goes to benevolent causes. These include $225 to the School 
of the Ozarks, a Christmas gift of $121 to the Farmington Orphanage, 
and $100 to Brazilian missions. From time to time other church caus- 
es are aided, as for example the presentation of a tape recorder to 
David and Frances Hopkins, our missionaries in Brazil. On occasion 
they have supplied needs in Central. 

Presidents who have led the Men of Central include: 


John Liesveld 1945-1946 Allen Rumberger 1951-1952 
Allen Cox 1946-1947 Kenneth Colston 1952-1953 
Ernest Hodder 1947-1948 Dr. Harry C. Lapp 1953-1954 
Fred Prentice 1948-1949 Lee Roy Wilson —=—-1954-1955 
Merrill Hoyt 1949-1950 Neal O’Connor 1955-1956 
Harry Smyth 1950-1951 Verlus-©: Taft 1956-1957 


Certain men have held high offices in the Presbytery and Synod 
and in other religious groups. Mr. William J. Haynes, Jr. is head of 
Men’s Work in the Synod of Missouri for 1956-1957. Mr. James 
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Davidson, Mr. Lee Roy Wilson and Mr. Robert T. Swofford, Jr. 
are Past Presidents of the Men of Upper Missouri Presbytery. Mr. 
L. W. Donaldson is a member of the Board of Trustees of the Pres- 
byterian Orphanage at Farmington. Mr. John M. Foster is a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the School of the Ozarks. Mr. Ellison 
A. Neel was a member of the Board of Trustees of Westminster 
College for over thirty years. Mr. Swofford now serves as a mem- 
ber of the Temperance Committee of the Kansas City Council of 
Churches. 

While the men have no motto, it well may be, “Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” In their efforts to serve 
God and their fellowmen the Men of Central, like the Women of 
the Church, have been guided by “the true Light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 


HI-THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


Over nineteen hundred years ago Christ said, “Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me.” When in 1780 in Gloucester, England, Rob- 
ert Raikes, with Christ’s precept in mind gathered together on Sun- 
day a little group of children to instruct them in the things of God 
and his only begotten Son, he was instituting a modern Sunday 
School. Yet it was a revival of Sabbath School activities, rather than 
the institution of a new idea. Hebrew records tell that Methuselah 
was a teacher of the Mishna before the flood, and Abraham, when he 
was three years old, was a student of the Torah. In the book of Nehe- 
miah we read of the great Bible Schools at Jerusalem, after the Jews 
returned from their captivity with Ezra as the leader. The Sunday 
School movement revived and rejuvenated by Robert Raikes spread 
from England to America. With the passing of years it has grown 
until each Sabbath day millions of children, youths and adults gather 
for religious instruction. 

The Sunday School has a specific purpose which has been defined 
in a threefold way: 1. To win for Christ; 2. To train for Christ, 3. To 
enlist in Christian service. 

In the Presbyterian Church, U.S., the organization of the Sunday 
School is under the control of the Session by a definite ruling of the 
General Assembly: “The Assembly of 1870 intends that the Church 
Session shall select the Superintendent, who shall nominate, with 
their approbation, the teachers, ordain the methods of instruction 
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and direct the selection of books.” 

It will be recalled that in the history of Central, the first step in 
Sunday School work was cooperation in conducting a Union Sab- 
bath School of Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians; that our Sun- 
day School was established in 1858 by Dr. Symington, that it went 
out of existence during the Civil War, but was revived by Dr. Miller 
in 1864, with no interruption to this day. 

In early years the Sunday School had for its chief leadership the 
Superintendent. For over thirty years a professionally trained Di- 
rector of Religious Education has supervised the staff of volunteer 
workers. These have included the Rev. Leonard Vaughn, the Rev. 
Melvin R. Vender, Miss Blanche Robertson, Miss Patricia Birden and 
Miss Virginia Gates. At present the Rev. John Fredrick, Interim 
Minister, is giving necessary leadership. The above names for the 
most have appeared in other connections in this history. 

Unfortunately no complete record of the Superintendents has 
been kept. Some but probably not all of those who have filled the 
important office are: 


Rev. Robert Symington—1858 

C. F. Smith—1859 (again in 1861- 
62-5 Ide, becamea~ charter 
member of Second Presbyte- 
rian Church when it was 
founded in 1865. 

~ R. G. Stevens—1860 

W. P. Allen—1862 

Mr. Curtis— 

T. K. Hanna—25 years 

J. W. Byers—1889 

E. McD. Colvin—1896 

O. V. Dodge, First Assistant 

W. R. Lampson, Second As- 
sistant 


J. W. Biggar—1902-1905 

John H. Beit Sr.—1905 

Miss Patience Hocker, Service 
ended September 1924 

William G. Ennis—1924-1927 or 
longer 

Rev. J. Layton Mauzeé, Sr.—Af- 
ten 1928 

Frank P. Barker—1937 

Willeford Thomas— 

Fred Prentice—1951-1953 

James Davidson—1953-1955 

William Hedden—1955-1957 

Neal O’Connor—1957- 


Perhaps nothing shows the far reaching effect Ole serviceras- a 
Sunday School worker as does a First Presbyterian Church record 
in 1907: “From 1902 to 1905 George H. Davis was our Superintend- 

nt.” Afterwards when Mr. Davis became a member of Central, his 
interest in the Sunday School continued. For years he gave a quar- 
terly dinner for the staff of the Church School when they met to re- 
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port on past efforts and make plans for the future. It is not generally 
known that Mr. Davis paid the salary of the Director of Religious 
Education for a considerable time so that expert direction be given. 

At the old church at Ninth and Harrison, the largest attendance 
record in 1919 was 155; in 1920 it was 140; and in 1921 it was 162. 
On March 23, 1924 in the present church, the enrollment was 624. 
Today the average attendance is 300. It must be remembered that 
Central is no longer in a community of many children. The trend 
today for young couples with small children is suburban living. 
However, many such in our membership bring their children on 
Sunday morning and they themselves attend adult classes. There is 
a wide field of service for the future among young people and adults. 
The goal of the work can rightfully be to make the program so stim- 
ulating, enjoyable and uplifting that the young people will make the 
church the center of their religious and social life, thus leading to a 
desire to become members. 

The Central Annual published in 1924 had this statement: “The 
Church that would save itself and the world must first of all win and 
hold its youth.” It added: “Good Sunday Schools don’t just happen. 
They represent an investment of time and training, hard work and 
money and many other elements. To which phase do you contrib- 
ute?” 

Some there are who have contributed all of the elements men- 
tioned in the above statement. Mrs. George S. Montgomery has de- 
votedly superintended the work among Primary children for more 
than thirty-seven years. Among the workers in that department are 
Mrs. Fred Crain (daughter of the late Dr. and Mrs. Robert P. War- 
ing who joined Central in 1890) and Miss Alice Lewis, each with a 
score or more of years of service. Miss Lewis is a third generation 
member of her family in Central. Her forebears in the church were 
her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. William Drayton Lewis, her parents 
and her aunt, Miss Carrie Lewis. The grandfather was an Elder in 
Central for twenty-two years. Her father, George V. Lewis, was an 
Elder for twenty years, and her mother has maintained her interest 
in the church since April 2, 1895 when as Maysie Badger, she became 
a member. 

Others with long service records are Mrs. O. L. Berry, formerly 
Superintendent of the Junior Department and now Children’s Work 
Counselor, who started her duties in 1927; and Mrs. George McClel- 
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land, Nursery Home Visitor and teacher in the older Children’s Di- 
vision, and now and for many years in charge of infant baptisms. 

Women who were members in the past of the Women’s Bible 
Classes cherish the memory of the highly instructive teaching of the 
Jate Mrs. W. B. Young, Mrs. A. C. Gibson and Mrs. J. K. Hender- 
son; and of Mrs. H. P. Harbison and Mrs. B. L. Thornbury. Mrs. W. 
R. Moore and Mrs. Hugh Hamilton are the present teachers of the 
Women’s Class. 

Not only on Sunday morning is Christian training given, but also 
on Sunday night. Five evening vesper groups are a featured part of 
the total program. These include Pioneer, Senior, Congress, Pyramid 
and Senate groups. Special activities include a sunrise Easter break- 
fast, Christmas caroling for shut-ins and outdoor recreation at Cen- 
treat. Classes and vesper groups take part in helpful service projects 
in church and community, such as refurbishing classrooms and acting 
as teachers at the Presbyterian Chapel at Fifth and Forest. 

The Centralian Class has helped to support a Korean orphan for 
several years, sending $10 monthly through the Christian Children’s 
Fund, with a special Christmas gift of $10. 

The Church School contributes to the various benevolent causes 
of the church, thus giving the participants valuable training in stew- 
ardship. The sum of $4,500 is allotted for the work of the school. 

Communicant classes, conducted by the minister, are held in prep- 
aration for church membership with emphasis placed upon what it 
means to be a Christian and the responsibilities and privileges of 
membership. This course of preparation is provided in order. that 
uniting with the church may be meaningful and lasting. It has been 
said that the dual goal of religious education is to instill in the mind 
the knowledge of God, and in the heart an awareness of His abiding 
love. That can be the watchword of Central’s Church School in fu- 
ture years as it attempts to follow the maxim of old: “Train up a 
child in the way he should go; and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.” 

IV—CHURCH EXTENSION, MISSIONS AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Rev. A. A. Wallace, D. D., brother of Judge William H. Wal- 
lace, once wrote, “When the Presbyterian General Assembly was 
formed during the War between the States, among its actions taken 
was one for the purpose of giving the Gospel to the nations, and 
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when during the period soon after the War, the Synod of Missouri 
cast its lot with that Assembly, it thereby became an inheritor of 
that missionary purpose . . . It is not merely in terms of the dollar 
that we are to judge of the offering that the Synod has made to this 
great cause. The richest of these gifts have been those of her Sons 
and Daughters. 

“The writer recalls that all during his college life the appeal of 
missions was kept constantly before the students in Synodical and 
Westminster College . . . There are many who throughout all the 
churches of the Synod have heard God’s call, and mindful of all who 
have fallen in the work, have ‘followed in their train’ and spoken 
in the words of Isaiah ‘Here am I, send me’ . . . It is an old saying, 
but ever true and new, that ‘the light which shineth farthest, shines 
brightest at home.’ It therefore naturally follows that those churches 
which have kept alive the missionary spirit have been those which 
have thrived and grown. “Those who export most of the Gospel are 
those who keep most of it at home.’ In proportion to our response 
to the Call and Spirit of the Master will be the blessing which comes 
to our work.” 

That Central has heard the clarion call of the Great Commission 
and has been dedicated to the grand cause of Christian missions, is 
made evident in preceding pages in this book. From the time of the 
first small mission established under Dr. Symington, to the multi- 
tude of causes supported in this Centennial Year, Central has never 
failed to heed the call both at home and abroad. The mission enter- 
prise may be put this way: In Jerusalem—our own congregation; in 
all Judea, our community; in Samaria, in the Presbytery, Synod and 
Assembly; to the uttermost parts of the earth, world missions. 

The far-reaching influence of the mission undertakings of Central 
and the churches which are her lineal descendants in Greater Kansas 
City is beyond human evaluation. The daughter and granddaughter 
churches with the date of founding are: 


Christ—1950. As Italian Hollywood—1924 
Mission—1883 South—1935 
Eastminster—1905 Colonial—1942 
Northeast—1915 Calvary—1947 
Westminster—1918 Ward Parkway—1952 


First, North Kansas City—1922 | Northminster—1956 
Southeast—1918 
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The origin, growth and good works of each of the above churches 
is a story in itself. Some have been mentioned in connection with 
specific events in Central’s past. A synopsis of the history of Christ 
Church is included in this book, not as a particular church, but as 
a great and far reaching Christian mission and Americanism ac- 
complishment. 

The Rev. John B. Bisceglia, Th. D., who with his wife as his chief 
co-worker, has conducted this highly important work for thirty-nine 
years, wrote of its beginnings: 

eeene (Central Presbyterian Church started the Belmont Sunday 
School on Fifth Street and Lydia Avenue in the northeast section of 
what is now known as ‘Little Italy.’ The aim of the founders was to 
reach the American speaking people as well as the various groups 
of foreigners. Gradually, as always is the case, the older stock moved 
out and our attention was directed as early as 1906 almost entirely to 
the Italians. Realizing that to serve the best interests of the Kingdom 
of God and avoid waste, it is best for one denomination to concen- 
trate its efforts among the people of a certain nationality; and that the 
only way to reach the foreigners is through a native minister, the 
Rev. L. Moxedano was called in 1908, during whose pastorate our 
present building was erected (505 Forest). In 1910 the Rev. E. Sar- 
torio took charge of the Mission. Then the Rev. Th. De Pamphilis 
was in charge for five years to the fall of 1917, and in the spring of 
1918 the present pastor was placed in charge of the work . . . The 
purpose was to give the Italians first of all Christ and Him crucified 
and through our social activities carry out the social implications of 
the Gospel. We are engaged in the double venture of soul winning 
and character building . . . It has been recognized by all competent 
social and religious leaders who have visited our work in recent 
years as one of the outstanding among the foreign speaking people 
inethe country) ~. ‘The: Italian Institute and Central Chapel has 
justified its existence through a quarter of a century of unselfish 
service to the community.” 

On Dr. Bisceglia’s twenty-fifth anniversary in the work which he 
calls “Christian Americanization,” the event was celebrated in Cen- 
tral Church. Dr. J. Layton Mauzé, Sr. invited Dr. Bisceglia to con- 
duct prayer meeting on the evening of June 2, 1943. To his surprise 
250 people gathered for a dinner in his honor. Present that night as a 
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speaker was Miss Meta Biggar, first kindergarten teacher at the Mis- 
sion, which led to her going to Korea for long years of service in 
the foreign field. Also present was Mr. Ellison A. Neel, whose father, 
Dr. Samuel A. Neel, furthered the work in the north end of Kansas 
City which in 1921 became the Italian Institute and Central Chapel. 
In a eulogy of Dr. Bisceglia, Mr. Neel pictured the faithful workers 
who had cooperated through the years in the building up of the 
Kingdom among the Italian people of the neighborhood. He spoke 
of Dr. Bisceglia, his wife and co-workers as those who patiently and 
quietly give themselves to constructive work and to the building of a 
sure foundation for a Christian World order. Dr. Mauzé presented 
Dr. Bisceglia and his family with a generous gift given by their ad- 
mirers in Central Church as a token of appreciation for twenty-five 
years of loyalty to a great cause. Mrs. Thomas S. Jewett, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary, brought greetings from the Women 
of Central, and presented a quilt to Dr. and Mrs. Bisceglia. 

The years passed and now Dr. Bisceglia is the minister of Christ 
Presbyterian Church (dedicated July 18, 1950) and leader of the 
Northeast Community Center at Independence Boulevard and Wa- 
bash. No longer a mission is Christ Church, but one that proudly 
takes its place as an independent body among the Presbyterian, U. 5. 
Churches. 


Miss Adele Smith of Central was a volunteer teacher for an ex- 
tended period at the Mission. Many others were workers, either in 
the Sunday School or the vacation school. Women of Central still 
hold office on the Northeast Community Center Board and assist in 
the community welfare projects as they have always done. Mrs. Ro- 
land B. Hewitt of Central retired as President of the Board on Jan- 
uary 18, 1957. Members of the Board for the coming year include 
Mrs. H. C. Stokes, Mrs. O. LeRoy Berry and Mrs. David L. Douthat. 
The center provides recreational, educational and social welfare serv- 
ices. In 1956 an average of thirty-seven children attended the nursery 
school, all under five years of age. Over 200 infants were checked 
and treated at the child health clinic, established in 1919. An average 
of 75 people monthly are enrolled in Americanization classes, learn- 
ing to read and write English and preparing for American citizen- 
ship. These classes, meeting twice a week, are taught by Mrs. Joseph 
Fasci, herself a daughter of Italian parents who became members of 
the Mission. 
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Uippnenout Dr. Bisceglia’s ministry, this good “American by 
choice” has had two great objectives—“‘the preservation and contin- 
uation of this great American Republic of ours, and the establish- 
ment of God’s Kingdom on earth.” Reflecting such teaching is the 
Rev. Walter B. Passiglia, a product of the Mission, serving the rapid- 
ly growing Latin population of Tampa, Florida. In all, eleven young 
people inspired by training in the Mission are now full time Christian 
workers. One of Dr. Bisceglia’s daughters is the wife of the Rev. 
Oscar Lutz, Jr., Associate Deseo of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Denver, Colorado; the other, Mrs. Charles Shangler, has just re- 
signed after acting as Nursery Director at the Community Center 
for fifteen years. One son, Thomas, is a teacher in Denver and a sec- 
ond son, Francis, is a pharmacist. Thus the Bisceglia family is serving 
mankind in the fields of religion, education and medicine. 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the world renowned physician, missionary, 
philosopher, theologian, biographer and organist recently said: 
“Good consists in maintaining, assisting and enhancing life.’ That 
is the kind of “good” that Dr. and Mrs. Bisceglia have accomplished 
and for which they deserve honor. The little candle lighted by Cen- 
tral Church in the Belmont Mission so long ago is now a flaming 
beacon light in Christ Church. 

In a different field, the mountains of the Ozark region in Missouri, 
another mission enterprise small in origin, is now one of the foremost 
educational institutions of its kind in the whole United States. There 
Dr. Robert M. Good, President Emeritus, and the Rev. M. Graham 
Clark, President, are conducting a school whose influence spreads far 
beyond the mountains. Of the founding of the school, Dr. Good 
has said: 

“It was, indeed, a fortunate thing for the boys and girls in the 
Ozarks when the Home Missions Committee sent the Rev. James 
Forsyth, a seminary student, to fill the pulpit at Forsyth, in the sum- 
mer of 1905. He it was who first thought of some educational insti- 
tution for the training of the boys and girls shut in by these beautiful 
hills.” Those boys and girls represented the purest early American 
stock, being descendants of those who went westward from the 
original thirteen colonies. Hemmed in by the mountains, they re- 
ceived no change of blood strain by later immigration. Old purities 
of manner and speech persisted. The language held traces of Chaucer 
and the music was the folk tunes of early England. 
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In 1906 the Synod of Missouri decided to locate such a school at 
Forsyth in Taney County, in order to meet the educational need of 
young girls and boys who could secure training nowhere else. Dur- 
ing the first few years only grade school work was done. Not until 
1913 did a student receive a high school diploma. There was no oth- 
er high school in the entire county. The school was eight miles from 
a railroad over almost impassable roads. 

In 1915 the school burned and the property of the Maine Hunting 
and Fishing Club at Hollister was bought with the insurance. Central 
as a church and through individuals has supported the school from 
its beginning. Mr. Harry T. Abernathy, Elder at Central, gave two 
buildings, Abernathy Hall and Stevenson Hall. Various members of 
Central, especially the Foster family headed by the philanthropic 
Mr. Benjamin Foster, have contributed largely to the school in in- 
tervening years. The Foster-McCarthy Dormitory for Boys was a 
family gift. Mrs. Edward F. McCarthy (lone Foster) gave a luxur- 
ious guest house equipped with furniture, paintings and art objects 
from her home, in memory of her sister, Mrs. George D. Ford (Anna 
Foster). As previously noted large bequests have been left to the 
school by members of Central. A number of scholarships and other 
gifts are given each year by groups and members of Central. In the 
last few years many donations have been given to the fund for the 
Chapel now nearing completion. 

Dr. Good has written concerning the cause of the prosperity: “It 
may be wondered why the Master has prospered the work of the 
School of the Ozarks in such a remarkable way. The reason un- 
doubtedly is simply this: It is His work and done for His glory. The 
teachers are all consecrated Christian men and women, working 
for the spread of His kingdom here.” Mrs. Good was one of the 
most devoted and influential teachers until her retirement a year ago. 

The scenic campus on Point Lookout above Hollister, where one 
lifts his eyes unto the hills, with numerous white stone buildings 
largely built by boys of the school, a great dairy herd, a museum, 
a cannery, comfortable faculty homes, and other evidences of a well 
equipped private school is a long step from the first humble building 
which housed the school. While vocational training is featured, aca- 
demic work at the Junior College level is now offered. Dr. Good 
and President Clark, with the teaching staff, inspire students “to 
serve God through the development of all their abilities so that they 
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may become effective Christian citizens.” Records prove that rarely 
does a student leave the school unconverted. Graduates of the 
school have become leaders in religion, education, the professions 
and business, carrying with them and spreading the Christian influ- 
ences received at the School. 

The Christian citizenship phase of the work is considered a val- 
uable asset to the Nation by the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The Missouri members have supported the 
school for a long period of years as a state project, with a percentage 
of the dues of each member being allocated to the school. 

It is regrettable that there is no complete list of the missionaries 
in the foreign field, those messengers of the good tidings who have 
sailed the seven seas to the uttermost parts of the earth. Some we 
know through mention of their service in the records, others in early 
years must remain anonymous. Whether known or unknown, we 
recognize the sacrificial service of those who have gone to preach, 
teach or heal. Through them converts have been made and churches 
organized. Throughout the world they have been witnesses in His 
name. Though the land was distant and the fields hard, they have 
willingly gone to proclaim the message of salvation to those who 
knew it not. In their honor these names are recorded: 

Rey. and Mrs. H. M. Woods, China—Before 1909 to 1928 
Miss Josephine Woods, China—Before 1909 to 1928 

Miss Emily Cordell, Korea—1909 

Mary L. Dodson, Korea—Before 1914 to 1923 

Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan—1914 to 1937 

Miss Pearl Sidenstricker, China—1914 to 1917 

Dr. and Mrs. E. R. Kellersberger, Africa—1916 to 1937 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Zwemer, Egypt—1917 to 1919 
Miss Marjorie Brown, China—1919 tow lO? 

Rev. Mr. Buchanan, Japan—1922 

Rey. and Mrs. S. P. Fulton, Japan—1923 to 1937 

Miss Meta Biggar, Korea—1923 to 1937 

Miss Edith Foster, Brazil—1926 to 1957 (in service) 

Miss Pauline Heflin, Brazil, 1948 

Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K. Prentice, Brazil—1957 (in service) 
Mr. and Mrs. David Hopkins, Brazil—1950 (in service) 

As we read these names and ponder on the effect of their going 
forth in His name, our minds go back to the birth of American For- 
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eign Missions at the haystack prayer meeting at Williams College, 
led by S. J. Mills. Just a group of boys in a small New England col- 
lege, founded by the bequest of one who died in the Revolutionary 
War, yet the meeting they held is not yet adjourned. It need not be 
as long as the cause of world missions is supported by those in the 
home churches. The messengers sent out will “declare the glory 
among the nations, His marvelous works among all the people.” It 
is acknowledged that never before was the Gospel of Christ so need- 
ed, at home and abroad, as in this atomic age. Without it, there can 
never be peace on earth, good will among men. 


V—MINISTRY OF MUSIC 


First Corinthians 14:15 tells us, “I will sing with the Spirit and I 
will sing with the understanding also.” The ministry of music has al- 
ways been an important element in services at Central. The hymnal 
itself is a book of prayer and a guide to prayer, as well as a setting 
for the sermon. Many a hymn is both a prayer and a sermon. Certain 
of the Scripture readings are from the Psalms, that lyrical book of 
the Old Testament, with its 150 hymns. 

Organists, choir directors and singers of the past have added rich- 
ness and beauty to the worship services. It is to be deplored that the 
names of all of them cannot be found. Our own soloists and choirs 
and famous visiting musicians have brought the “speech of angels” 
to us. Some few whose voices have been lifted in song are Theodore 
Criley, Mrs. Victor Ettinger, Mrs. Frank Gorsuch, Mrs. Callie Clarke 
Barbee, Leon Schechter, Wesley Hubach, Reid Hillyard, Roland 
Witte, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Havens, Mrs. Allen Taylor, Mrs. 
Leon Hinkle, Walter Ehrnman, Russell Rizer, John Wahlstedt, Mrs. 
John W. Ballard, Jr., Maurice Walker and Gene Holman. 

Before the time of Professor Schultz as organist in the eighties, 
there is a blank in the records. Mrs. William Hogsett was at the or- 
gan in the old church at Ninth and Harrison jong before and some 
time after 1912, and is remembered by old time members. A church 
bulletin lists Dr. H. Shiras in 1917. Miss Helen Palmer is recalled as 
a fine organist for some seven years during the building and comple- 
tion of the present church, up to and after 1924. The date September 
12, 1927 marks the beginning of the long 27 years when Mrs. Pearl 
Emley Elliott, wife of Dr. James R. Elliott, sat at the organ. Pear] 
Emley was associate professor of music (piano and organ) at the 
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University of Kansas before her marriage. She was organist at the 
First Methodist Church in Lawrence, Kansas, and seven years at the 
Trinity Methodist Church in Kansas City, before coming to Central. 

Mrs. Elliott had the privilege of being organist during the pas- 
torates of Dr. McKee, Dr. Mauzé, Sr., Dr. Mauzé, Jr. and for about 
half of that of Dr. Phifer. In 1952 on her 25th anniversary as organ- 
ist, a reception was given in her honor and a gift presented to her 
in appreciation of her many performances. Soon after that she suf- 
fered an accident and was unable to continue at her much loved in- 
strument. Not only will her music in the church be remembered, but 
also the musicales in her home when the tones of her organ could be 
heard throughout the house and over a loud speaker in the lovely 
garden. On one occasion she entertained the Women of the Church 
at a June inspirational meeting in the beauty of God’s outdoors, 
with the melody of the organ in the background. 

After Mrs. Elliott’s retirement, Mr. Foster Hotchkiss, a graduate 
of the Westminster Choir College in Princeton, New Jersey, was 
here for two years as both organist and choir director. Since Novem- 
ber 1954 Miss Emma Lou Diemer, as organist, has brought melody 
and harmony to services in the sanctuary. Miss Diemer, daughter of 
the late George W. Diemer, President of Central Missouri State 
college, and Mrs. Diemer, attended the Eastman Music School for 
one year, and is a graduate of the Yale University Music School. She 
was a Fulbright Student in Belgium in 1952. 

Directors of music have included Mr. Roland Witte, Mr. Earl 
Redding and Dr. David Grosch, the latter for a long period the con- 
ductor of the choirs with Mrs. Elliott as the accompanist. Mrs. 
Grosch led the children’s choirs. Dr. Grosch was also head of the 
music department at William Jewell College. 

Mr. Henry L. Cady, the present director, is a graduate of Middle- 
bury College, Vermont; he attended Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University and is a graduate of the Westminster Choir College. He 
was director of music at Pembroke-Country Day School before as- 
suming the positions formerly held by Dr. Grosch at Central and at 
William Jewell College. Under his direction, Central has three vol- 
unteer choirs—the Chancel for adults, the Covenant for junior ages 
and the Calvin for children. 

The adult choir of Central and Mr. Cady were given city-wide 
recognition when on May 6, 1956, the group participated in an im- 
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portant musical evening honoring the Westminster Choir College in 
Princeton, and its founder, Dr. John Finley Williamson. The choral 
event was held at the Linwood Presbyterian Church with other par- 
ticipating choirs being those from the host church, Country Club 
Christian, Second Presbyterian and Trinity Methodist Churches. Of 
the festival the music critic of the Kansas City Star wrote: 

“This was a splendid example of great choral singing at its best . . . 
The choir’s marvelous response was proof that preparation had been 
carefully handled by each of the five ministers of music whose 
choirs joined to form the phalanx of singers.” 

Often in the various services of the church members have contrib- 
uted their musical talents. One of the earliest known was Mrs. Mary 
Isett Madeira, first wife of Dr. Madeira, who played the harp. With 
her talent and her spirituality she must have been greatly loved and 
admired during the two years of her all too short life which she 
spent in Corn Mrs. Bishop, wife of Dr. Bishop, was an accom- 
plished pianist and vocalist, often singing in German, French and 
Italian. Her daughter, Mrs. Wintermote, a violinist of ability, edu- 
cated in Berlin, has played on numerous occasions. As her father Dr. 
Bishop preached in the pulpit and her mother sang, so has she praised 
the Lord with her violin. Others should be listed but lack of records 
or ef space does not permit. Suffice it to say that through their God- 
given talents they gave delight to the ear, brought refreshment of 
mind and lifted up the heart in a spirit of praise and thanksgiving. 


VI-FAMILY RECORD 


According to the Psalmist, “God setteth the solitary in families.” 
Family memberships in Central have long been the source of her 
strength. Heretofore in these pages mention has been made of the 
eontinuity of membership of certain families. Visitors to the church 
have remarked, “Central is such a home-like sort of place.  Werisea 
remarkable thing that in a hundred year old church in a city of the 
tremendous growth of Kansas City, descendants even of charter 
members and very early ministers and members are still on the ac- 
tive rolls. That is a record that must be maintained if Central is to 
continue in the traditions and accomplishments of the past. The 
great churches of the country are those whose members did not 
move every time the city limits were extended. In times past when 
Central lost members in large numbers, it was due to the fact that a 
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mission church was established and valued members were sent to 
launch the new venture. Such were given “marching orders” by the 
church. 


Some 300 years ago the great divine, the Rev. Richard Baxter 
wrote in “The Reformed Pastor:” 


“We must have a special eye upon families, to see if they are well 
ordered, and the duties of each relation performed. The life of re- 
ligion, and the welfare and glory both of the church and of the state, 
depend much on family government and duty. If we suffer the neg- 
lect of this, we shall undo all. What are we like to do ourselves to 
the reforming of a congregation, if all the work be cast on us alone; 
and the masters of families neglect that necessary duty of their own, 
by which they are bound to help us? If any good be begun by the 
ministry in any soul, a careless prayerless worldly family is likely to 
stifle it, or very much hinder it; whereas, if you could but get the 
rulers of families to do their duty, to take up the work where 
you left it, and help it on, what abundance of good might be done. 
I beseech you, therefore, if you desire the reformation and welfare 
of your people, do all you can to promote family religion.” 


Although these remarks were addressed to ministers, the lessons 
may be applied to all upon whom God has given the opportunity 
and means of influencing the lives of others. For a century Central 
has kept alive the words of Baxter. 


>) 


Central is a “continuous body,” if membership in line of descent 
is considered. Let us call the roll of long time families in the church. 
The genealogies may be imperfect and incomplete, but as far as 
can be ascertained these famiiles, including allied lines, having mem- 
bers on the rolls today are: 


MiLLer—70 members. Present representatives: Mrs. George J. Mul- 
ler, Mrs. Floyd Benton, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Ernst, Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Wallace, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. John C. Hill. 


Hanna-Harpison—49 members. Present representatives: Mrs. Her- 
man P. Harbison, Mrs. J. Howard Harbison, Mrs. Harry D. 
Heitz, Mrs. Herbert V. Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fer- 
guson, Mr. Samuel H. Smith, Jr. 


Ennis—42 members. Present representatives: Mr. Frank Ennis, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Robert Ennis. 
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SwoFForRD—35 members. Present representatives: Mrs. Brette L. 
Swofford, Dr. and Mrs. Harry M. Gilkey, Miss Jane Gilkey, 
Mrs. Guy M. Babst, Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Swofford, Jr. 


Foster— 33 members. Present representatives: Mr. Benjamin Foster, 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Foster, Mrs. Robert Armstrong, Mrs. 
W. W. Kennedy. 


Representing three generations in the church are Mrs. W. T. Kel- 
ler, Mrs. Harry Porth and Miss Virginia Porth. Major Bartlett Roper 
Andrews is a third generation from the Rev. William Frost Bishop 
and Mrs. Bishop. Major Andrews, son of Mrs. Wintermote, is a ca- 
reer officer in the U.S. Air Force, now stationed at Luke Air Force 
Base, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Present officers who have succeeded their fathers on the official 
boards are: 


Elders—Dr. ‘T. Reid Jones, son of Dr. Harry L. Jones; Dr. Harry 
Lapp, son of Dr. John Lapp; F. Robert Ennis, son of Frank Ennis. 

Deacons—Samuel H. Smith, Jr., son of Samuel H. Smith, Sr.; Rob- 
ert IT. Swofford, Jr., son of Robert T. Swofford, Sr.; John C. Hill, 
son-in-law of William H. Wallace, Sr. 


Other officers whose parents were members include Elder James 
C. Davidson, Deacon George W. McClelland, and Deacon John 
Gillespie. Officers with long tenures were the late William G. Ennis, 
Clerk of the Session for 40 years, and the late James J. Swofford, 
Chairman of the Board of Deacons for 30 years, and later an Elder. 
Mr. Robert R. ‘Todd has been Church Treasurer for almost 40 years. 


Thirty-eight members have been on the church rolls for periods of 
50 to 68 years. Their names are recorded in another chapter. Persons 
with memberships from 25 to 50 years number 150 or more. 


Second generation families in the church are numerous and first 
generation households with small children are more so. If each de- 
scendant of an early family will firmly resolve not to swerve from 
the pattern set by the ancestors, and if other present and incoming 
members will do likewise, Central will continue as a family church. 
Of members past and present, it then can be written in later years, 
“The fathers are the glory of the children.” 
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PART V 


THE BOOK OF NUMBERS 


He calleth his own sheep by name. Jos X:3 


MINISTERS 

Rev. Robert Smith Symington, D.D. 1857-1860 
Rev. John Hancock 1860-1861 
Rev. George Miller, D.D. 1862-1864 
Rev. Robert Scott 1864 (4 or 5 months) 
Rev. John Lapsley Yantis, D.D. 1865-1868 
Rev. James McDonald Chaney, D.D. 1868-1869 
Rev. Addison Dashiell Madeira, D.D. 1869-1881 
Rev. H. B. Boude, D.D. 1881-1883 
Rev. William Frost Bishop, D.D., Ph.D. 1883-1888 
Rev. Samuel M. Neel, D.D., LL.D. 1888-1912 
Rev. Charles Richard Nisbet, D.D. 1912-1927 
Rey. J. Lapsley McKee, D.D. 1927-1928 
Rev. J. Layton Mauze, D.D. 1928-1937 
Rev. J. Layton Mauze, Jr., D.D. 1937-1949 
Rev. William Everette Phifer, Jr., D.D., LL.D. 1949-1957 
Rev. John A. Fredrick 1957- 


ELDERS 


(Ordination year given) 


Abernathy, Harry T., 1894 


Allen, William P., 1857 
Anderson, R. B., 1946 
Anderson, W. F., 1920 
Barbee, Joshua, 1926 
Barker, Frank P., 1933 
Bartle, H. Roe, 1950 
Bell, D. M., 1938 

Bird, Greenup Sr., 1876 
Boggs, Marion A. Jr., 1953 
Boice, Henry S., 1899 
Boteler, Thomas P., 1867 


Burget, Russell, 1955 
Byers, Charles C. Jr., 1938 
Byers, sevv.., 1876 
Canine, Cornelius C., 1866 
Chittenden, Don W., 1956 
Colvin, E. McD., 1912 
Conrad, C. P., 1959 

Cook, Ellis, 1957 

Cox, Allen E., 1946 
Crutcher, E. R., 1894 
Davidson, James C., 1950 
De Ford, Thomas, 1954 
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Ditzell, S., 1926 

Ellis, Thornton, 1951 
Ennis, Frank, 1953 

Ennis, F. Robert, 1946 
Ennis, William G., 1905 
Espenett, Edward L., 1941 
Farrow, James, 1873 
Ferguson, Robert H., 1952 
Flett, Robert G., 1946 
Garrison, Harold W., 1926 
Geren, Sidney B., 1938 
Gesell, John A., 1955 
Gould, Clarence E., 1899 
Graver DravVi Cx 1957 
Griswold, Ivan C., 1946 
Pla parca 91952 
Hanna, Thomas K., 1868 
Harbison, Herman P., 1920 
Hayden, William H., 1912 
Haynes, William J. Jr., 1938 
Hedden, William S., 1952 
Helms, Conrad R., 1954 
HemphillsGJ., 1941 
Hendricky W 2.121920 
Hepler, Frank, 1953 
Herbertson, Dr. James, 1954 
Hocker.) bt: 

Hoyt, William A., 1912 
Hughes, Robert, 1955 
Jackson, Dan G., 1950 
James, Boley, 1957 

Jessen, J. Ben, 1946 

Hones, Drgbiarry 551926 
Jones, Dr. T. Reid, 1946 
Jordan wom 053 
Kennedy, Edward S., 1954 
Kirkham, F. T., 1933 
Lampson, William R., 1899 
Lapp, Dr. Harry C., 1938 
Lapp, Dr. John G., 1933 


Leslie GavVirat9 i 

Lester, Dr thomas bb rico, 
Lewis, George V., 1917 
Lewis, William D., 1894 
Londerholm, Walter, 1953 
Love, James M., 1881 
Lowry, Darwin, 1950 
Miller, George Jr., 1941 
Neel, Ellison A., 1912 
Newton, Edwin H., 1933 
Olander; Carle1954 

Peak, George R., 1873 
Peterson, Gunnar, 1953 
Powell, John H., 1905 
Prentice streds!a) 1 
Richmond, William S., 1957 
Rinne, William C., 1955 
Robertson, Leslie, 1956 
Robinson, Samuel, 1951 
Roots Gaia 357 

Ross, John E., 1912 
Rumberger, Allen, 1950 
Rush, Dr. E. G., 1926 
Slagle, Derald, 1955 

Sooy, E. C., 1905 

Smith: aby aS. 

Smith, Samuel H., 1905 
Staley, Silas H., 1933 
Stephens, R. G., 1860 
Stafford, Arch, 1951 
Swofford, James J., 1926 
Taff, Verlus C., 1941 
Thomas, Willeford, 1941 
Trimble, James G., 1905 
Trumbull, A. G., 1884 
Van Blarcum, Wilbur, 1957 
MickreyosROyalaeioc! 
Wallace, William H., 1899 
Weeks, W. C., 1889 
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Wells, W. C., 1889 
Willis, F. O., 1889 


Willis, Thompson F., 1889 
Wilson, Lee Roy, 1946 


DEACONS 


(Ordination year given) 


Anderson, A. L., 1952 
Anderson, Marvin, 1955 
Anderson, S. V., 1951 
Armstrong, R. G., 1926 
Bailey, J. Simeon, 1919 
Barben, Carl, 1956 
Bergsten, James L., 1949 
Berry, O. LeRoy, 1949 
Biggar, Frank M., 1912 
Biggar, I. W., 1896 

birds: ©. N:, 1919 

Bird, William S., 1881 
Boice, Henry S., 1896 
Bowser, Dr. John, 1953 
Brockman, Oscar, 1949 
Bunting, William M., 1920 
Burr, M. S., 1887 
Buschow, Fred J., 1935 
Campbell, Herbert C., 1955 
Canine, William S., 1892 
Chichester, Charles E., 1869 
Clark, Edgar W., 1905 
Colston, Kenneth, 1950 
Cordell, Richard C., 1879 
Crail, Edgar, 1946 

Craney, William W., 1926 
Davis, George H., 1920 
Dey, Frank E., 1868 
Dodge, O. V., 1905 
Donaldson, L. W., 1938 


Duval, William C. (Before 1900) 


Eamon, Thomas J., 1897 
Ennis, Frank, 1933 
i pperson, A. P: 


Eshelman, H. K., 1949 
Farrell, Ross, 1948 

Fieth, Clarence W., 1926 
Footer, George. VV 2190) 
Foster, J. Ford, 1950 
Foster, John M., 1946 
Fulton, William, 1896 
Gillespie, John W., 1933 
Goudie, George A., 1912 
Gray, Dr. William C., 1950 
(reenices, Joseph TP... 1892 
Glogeyeae O11 935 

Hall, Clifton, 1953 
Harbison, J. Howard, 1920 
Efetz a tani 1930 
Hermansader, John, 1926 
Hill, John C:, 1930 

Hill, William J., 1952 
Hillis, Walter, 1952 
Hodder, Ernest C., 1946 
Hogsett, William R., 1896 
Hoyt, Merrill W., 1946 
Huggins, L., 1889 
Jacobson, Arthur J., 1933 
James, Boley, 1950 

Jones, B. F., 1887 

Kanally, John, 1951 
Keehn, Neal, 1951 

Keith, Robert, 1905 
Kennedy, W. W., 1953 
Kerdolff, George W., 1946 
Koerner, Max H., 1952 
Lampson, W. R., 1897 
Leidigh, Paul J., 1905 
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Lester, Dr. T. B., 1860 
Liesveld, John, 1942 
Pucas@e 1876 

Mackie, A. W., 1949 

Mahood, Edwin T., 1951 
Major, Robert F., 1957 
McClelland, George W., 1926 
McCoy, John C., 1857 
McDearmon, W. N., 1892 
McDonald, Roy L., 1949 
McElroy, C. H. R., 1869 
McGillwray, William H., 1879 
McMillan, L. A., 1912 
McNally, George, 1952 
Merrill, Harold A., 1930 
Miller, J. K., 1868 

Miller, Warwick E., 1899 
Montgomery, George S., 1926 
Moorehead, J. R., 1917 
Newman, Chester, 1912 
O’Connor, Neal, 1951 
Overstreet, Eugene B., 1938 
Parker, Garl'S., 1905 
PlatteSarivel yal 85 7 

Read, Floyd F., 1946 

Reid, Clark, 1951 

Rheiner, Edward R., 1953 


Roll, Henry R., 1884 
Runkle, O. W., 1950 
Ryler, William, 1889 
Sayles, Eugene B., 1946 
Schott, Edward, 1951 
Shackelford, William H., 1921 
Shibley, Fred, 1956 

Smith, Gerald, 1957 
Smith, Samuel H. Jr., 1930 
Smyth, Harry, 1950 

S00 V9 EG S00 

Stone, Roy E., 1933 
Swofford, James J., 1892 
Swofford, Robert T., 1926 
Swofford, Robert T. Jr., 1933 
Todd, Harry, 1953 

Todd, Robert R., 1920 
‘Tschudy, J: F150t008 
Tureman, Arthur P., 1920 
Verdin, Louis, 1956 
Walker, Harry B., 1905 
Wellman, E. S., 1952 
Willis, T. F., 1881 

Wing, S. C., 1892 

Younes; Vv) Deel 

Zea, Edwin W., 1897 


TRUSTEES 


Before 1873—names not known 
Thomas K. Hanna, elected May 21, 1873; re-elected April 3, 1889, 


and August 27, 1895 


John W. Byers, elected May 21, 1873; re-elected April 3, 1889 

A. G. Trumbull, elected March 28, 1888; re-elected April 3, 1889 
George Peake, elected April 10, 1889; re-elected August 27, 1895 
William H. Wallace, elected April 3, 1889 

Webster Withers, elected April 3, 1889; re-elected August 27, 1895 
Clarence E. Gould, elected May 17, 1905 

Robert Keith, elected December 26,1915 
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Arthur P. Tureman, elected December 26, 1915 
Herman P. Harbison, elected October 7, 1920 
Ellison A. Neel, elected October 7, 1920 
George H. Davis, elected 1941 

William J. Haynes Jr., elected April 26, 1946 
L. W. Donaldson, elected June 14, 1953 

James C. Davison, elected 1955 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH-1957 
THE CuHurcH STAFF 
The Rev. John A. Fredrick—Interim Minister 
Mr. Henry Cady—Director of Music 
Miss Emma Lou Diemer—Organist 
Mrs. George J. Miller—Minister’s Secretary 
Miss Dee Cothron—Church Secretary 
Mr. M. DeFoe Pypes—Financial Secretary 
Mr. Thurman Mitchell and Mr. Preston Burris—Custodians 
Mr. Derald J. Slagle—Clerk of the Session 
Mr. Harry D. Smyth—Chairman, Board of Deacons 
Mr. Robert R. Todd—Church Treasurer 
Mr. A. L. Anderson—Benevolent Treasurer 
Mrs. Harry D. Smyth—President, Women of the Church 
Mr. Verlus C. Taff—President, Men of Central 
Mr. Neal O’Connor—Superintendent of the Church School | 


MEMBERSHIPS OF 50 YEARS OR MORE 


Name Admitted 
Mrs. Dudley K. Dickinson February 18, 1889 
Mrs. E. Montgomery Reily September 28, 1890 


Mrs. Eugene Harris March 29, 1891 
Mrs. Clarence E. Gould March 2, 1892 
Mrs. Fred Scott ND TIEZ + aL 892 
Mr. Ellison A. Neel November 20, 1892 
Mr. Frank Ennis January 1, 1893 
Mrs. Hugh Hamilton December 17, 1893 
Mrs. Herman P. Harbison April 15, 1894 
Mr. Edward R. Rheiner November 4, 1894 
Mr. John Gillespie 1895 
Mrs. W. T. Keller March 24, 1895 
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Mr. William S. Hogsett April 2, 1895 
Mrs. George V. Lewis Apres iso 
Miss Meta Louise Biggar May 10, 1896 
Miss Mae Dikes December, 1896 
Mr. William H. Wallace, Jr. April 9, 1899 
Miss Florence Elliott October 1, 1899 
Mrs. Silas H. Staley January 7, 1900 
Miss Clara Duval August 26, 1900 
Mr. M. DeFoe Pypes Pebruary 2a1o0t 
Mrs. G. G. Brinton PIU store 02 
Miss Emma Ith November 16, 1902 
Miss Laura Goodlander 1902 
Mrs. William Smith March 21, 1903 
Miss Adele Smith March 21, 1903 
Mrs. James Q. Chambers October 9, 1904 
Mrs. Joseph A. Guthrie October 9, 1904 
Miss Nan Tracy January 15, 1905 
Mrs. Floyd Benton February 5, 1905 
Miss Aileen Duval February 12, 1905 
Mrs. Guy M. Babst July 9, 1905 
Mr. Robert R. Todd November 11, 1905 
Mrs. Harry Porth October 4, 1906 
Mrs. John C. Hull February 3, 1907 
Mrs. Carlos Ellerbrook February 3, 1907 
Miss Carol Hayden April 10, 1907 
Mrs. James S. Jackson 1907 
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PART VI 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 
The Future 


Blessed is he that readeth and they that hear 
the words ...and keep those things which are 
aritten therein. REVELATION I:3 


AND NOW WE LOOK FORWARD! We cannot begin on tomorrow until 
it is here, but we can dream dreams and see visions of Central Church 
for the second hundred years, a great House of God in “no mean 
city.” The first hundred years are past and gone, except as recorded 
on the printed page or held in memory. The second century belongs 
to us and those who will follow us. In honor of past generations in 
the Church, the Centennial motto is: “They builded better than 
they knew.” May it not be forgotten in later experience. 

This is a significant hour in the history of the world. The last 
century has been an extraordinary one in regard to material prog- 
ress. As to spiritual uplift, not yet can it be claimed that the: king- 
dom of God on earth is a reality. Twin threats to Christianity today 
are atheistic communism and secularism. Therein lies the challenge 
to the Church. 

Central’s past has run the gamut of human experience. This Church 
can never be free of its history—it cannot be ignored. We are proud 
of our past yet conscious of all our sins of omission and commission, 
all our failures, all our unfinished business. We too can make history 
if we “make no little plans.” We must so labor in our time that ‘“‘one 
generation shall laud thy works to another and shall declare the 
mighty acts.” With God’s help we can break through all darkness 
toward the light. For Central Church of the future the sun 1s not 
setting but rising. A greater tomorrow is at hand. 

To “fulfill our destiny in the next century we need only one guide: 
“What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
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QMISSIONS 


Kilders 


Maxwell, R. M. -— 1920 
McIntire, L. O. - 1912 
Merriam, F. D. - 189) 
Moore, James A. - 1938 


~~ 


Deacons 


Lyddon, George DB, - 1956 
Lyle, Edward F, - 19)2 


Park, Glenn We,.= 1.937 
Parker, Charles - 1953 
Parry, Thomas W. - 1912 
Peake, William - 1876 

Pypes, M. DeFoe - 1912 


Ryley, William - 1889 (not Ryler) 
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